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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides th 
public and interested agencies a 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN include 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addressei 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become 4 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, a 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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yNITSO STATES OF AMERICA 


THE WORLD TALKS OVER ITS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE PROBLEMS 





by N. E. Dodd 


Chairman of U.S. Delegation 





At its Geneva conference the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations took important steps toward 
meeting both the current emergency problems of insufficient 
world food supply and the equally difficult longer-range 
problems of the world’s most universal industry. 








Like the two preceding sessions, the third session 
of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization at Geneva, August 25 to September 
11, was held during a period of persisting food 
scarcity arising out of the war and a succession 
of unfavorable crop years in much of the world. 

Thus it was natural that discussion of the ur- 
gency of the current food situation, rather than 
the long-term agricultural improvement program 
which was envisioned at the founding of Fo, high- 
lighted the Geneva Conference. 

The Geneva Conference also was marked, how- 
ever, by the first annual consultation, among prin- 
cipal officials of the 54 member nations, on the 
world food situation and on national agricultural 
programs. Such a consultation, aimed at integrat- 
ing the diverse national programs so far as possible 
into a common attack on the immediate as well as 
long-term problems of hunger and of instability in 
prices and supplies, was one of the principal rec- 
ommendations of the Fao Preparatory Commis- 
sion on World Food Proposals. 

Through the consultation, and also by setting 
up a council of Fo, consisting of 18 member gov- 
ernments, to keep the changing world food situa- 
tion under constant review, the Conference moved 
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tc meet the world’s food and agricultural problems. 

The background of the story of the Conference’s 
third session at Geneva includes not only the con- 
tinuing food scarcity but also Fao’s pioneering, 
during its two short years of life, into problems of 
organization, staffing, and relationships with other 
international organizations. 

The first (Quebec) session of the Conference, at 
which the Fao constitution was adopted, was held 
in the fall of 1945, shortly after full victory over 
the Axis powers had been achieved. At that time 
it was expected that the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration would be able to 
accomplish the immediate postwar relief and 
rehabilitation task. The full effect upon food 
supply of the war’s destruction and disorganiza- 
tion had not become apparent. It was true that 
the 1945 crops in densely populated areas of the 
world had fallen short because of a poor season, 
but the continuing unfavorable conditions of 1946 
and 1947 could not have been foreseen. 

By the spring of 1946 the world was more imme- 
diately concerned with food relief, especially in 


* See report of U.S. Delegation to this Commission, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, De- 
partment of State publication 2826. 
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densely populated Europe and Asia, than in the 
long-term problems which were to be Fao’s task. 

To meet this situation Fao called the Washing- 
ton Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems in 
May 1946. As a result of this meeting the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council was created. 
The Council’s work was to survey needs and avail- 
able supplies and to recommend international allo- 
cation of scarce food supplies and certain necessi- 
ties of production, such as fertilizers. The Coun- 
cil has operated through a number of commodity 
committees of experts representing the various 
exporting and importing countries. After ap- 
proval in the Council the committees’ recommen- 
dations have been transmitted to the member na- 
tions for such action as they may be able to take. 
The process has assured a degree of equity in meet- 
ing the general scarcity situation. The Iroc 
was regarded throughout as a temporary emer- 
gency mechanism. 

For this reason the special meeting requested 
Sir John Boyd Orr, the Director General of Fao, 
to work out longer-term plans looking toward 
maintenance of stable and adequate food supplies 
and fair and stable prices and to present these 
plans to the Fao member nations as early as 
possible. ' 

The Director General thereupon prepared pro- 
posals for a World Food Board, summoned the 
Fao Conference to hold its second session at Copen- 
hagen in September 1946—two months early— 
and laid the proposals before the Conference. 

The Copenhagen Conference approved the ob- 
jectives of these proposals, stating them as follows: 


“q. developing and organizing production, dis- 
tribution, and utilization of basic foods to provide 
diets on a health standard for the people of all 
countries. 

“}, stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair 
to producers and consumers alike.” 


An expert Preparatory Commission on World 
Food Proposals was created, consisting of 17 na- 
tions, to study the Director General’s proposals 
and alternative proposals directed toward the same 
objectives and to develop more detailed plans for 
such international machinery as might be needed 
to achieve the objectives. This Commission met 
for three months in Washington, beginning in 
October 1946. 

In its report the Commission emphasized that 
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the objectives could not be attained by efforts lim. 


ited to the agricultural field but only in an atmos.) ._. 


phere of an expanding world economy. However, 
wide-spread application of advanced agricultural 
technologies would be an essential part of general 
development, and to this end Fao would need to 
accelerate its program and to cooperate closely 
with national and international efforts. 

For the special problems of instability of sup- 
plies and prices of agricultural primary commod- 
ities, the Commission recommended the develop. 
ment of international commodity arrangements, 
applying in each case to a specific commodity situ. 
ation in which wide-spread unemployment or bur- 
densome surplus had developed or was expected 
to develop. 

Such arrangements or agreements might deal 
with stocks, ranges of international prices, export 
shares in the world market, and especially with 
means to expand consumption, in such ways as to 
stabilize prices at fair levels. For at least certain 
food products, the arrangements might provide 
for special-price sales beyond export quotas in 
order to support emergency food programs or to 
help meet problems of chronic malnutrition in cer- 
tain areas until general economic development 
could remove the underlying causes of malnutri- 
tion. 

The charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation, which was at that time being drafted at 
London, contained provision for international 
commodity arrangements under these general con- 
ditions. The Fao Preparatory Commission ree- 
ommended that the draft charter principles as to 
international commodity arrangements should be 
adopted by the member nations as a guide in con- 
nection with any such negotiations. 

In order to coordinate action among various 
commodities in respect of which international com- 
modity arrangements might be undertaken during 
the interval before the proposed International 
Trade Organization could be set up with its Com- 
modity Commission, an interim Coordinating 
Committee on International Commodity Agree- 
ments was recommended. This has since been cre- 
ated under the United Nations Economic and So 
cial Council and consists of a representative, nomi- 
nated by Fao, for agricultural primary commodi- 
ties; a representative for nonagricultural primary 
commodities; and a representative of the Ito 
Preparatory Committee. 
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Finally, the Commission concluded that if Fao 
is to play its proper part in such activities it would 
need a more flexible and continuous policy-forming 
body than its annual Conference sessions. Con- 
sideration was therefore given to the formation 
of an executive body consisting of national repre- 
sentatives. As across section of the Fao Confer- 
ence, the executive body could act between Con- 
ference sessions to keep the world food and agri- 
cultural situation, and particular commodity prob- 
lems, under review. Such a body also could shape 
up for policy-level discussions in the annual con- 
sultation the critical questions arising out of the 
changing world situation. 

Shortly after the Commission made its report in 
January 1947, the United States proposed an 
amendment to the Fao constitution, substituting 
an executive body of 18 member nations ( the Coun- 
cil of Fao) for the then existing Executive Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee of Fao con- 
sisted of 15 persons, serving in their individual 
capacities rather than as representatives of gov- 
ernments, and had no policy-forming functions. 


The Conference 


The Preparatory Commission’s report became 
the principal matter for the agenda of the third 
session of the Conference, which was called into 
session at Geneva on August 25, 1947, two months 
earlier than originally scheduled. 

It was decided to begin at this Conference the 


*The list of delegations follows: 


Member Nations: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia (sent rep- 
resentatives as observers), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Finland, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Iraq, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon; 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippine Republic, Poland, Portugal, 
Siam, Switzerland, Syria, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia (sent representatives as observers). 

FAO Member Nations Not Represented: Costa Rica, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, and Paraguay. 

Nonmember Countries (Observers) : Argentina, Bulgaria, 
Iran, Rumania, Sweden, and Turkey. 

United Nations and Specialized Agencies: United Na- 
tions, International Labor Organization, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International 
Monetary Fund, United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
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holding of the annual review and consultation on 
the world food and agricultural outlook and 
national programs, which the Preparatory Com- 
mission had recommended. 

In addition to the annual review, consideration 
of the Preparatory Commission’s report, and the 
proposals for constitutional amendment which re- 
sulted therefrom, there were other important items 
on the agenda. These included the question of 
a permanent seat for Fao, establishment of re- 
gional offices, the scale of contributions by member 
governments, examination of the programs of the 
Fao technical divisions and of consequential bud- 
get proposals, and the election of Executive Com- 
mittee members. The last in this case became in- 
stead the election of members of the new Council 
of Fao. A director general also was expected to 
be chosen, since Sir John Boyd Orr expressed his 
wish to retire on completion of his two-year term. 
However, Sir John agreed to remain until a suc- 
cessor is chosen sometime in 1948, 

Voting delegations representing 47 of the 54 Fao 
member nations attended, and two others had ob- 
servers present. In addition observers repre- 
sented six nonmember nations, the Holy See, 12 
international nongovernmental organizations, and 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
occupying Japan. Fourteen intergovernmental 
organizations, including the United Nations and 
six of its specialized agencies, were represented.’ 

The Delegation of the United States was headed 
by Under Secretary of Agriculture Norris E. Dodd. 


Cultural Organization, International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, and World Health Organization Interim Com- 
mission. 

Military Occupation Authorities: General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo. 

International Governmental Organizations: Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council, International Wheat 
Council, International Sugar Council, International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, International Council for the Ex- 
ploration of the Sea, Pan American Union, and Interna- 
tional Wine Office. : 

International Nongovernmental Organizations: World 
Federation of Trade Unions, International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers, International Cooperative Alli- 
ance, International Chamber of Commerce, International 
Landworkers’ Federation, Associated Country Women of 
the World, International Council of Women, International 
Union for Child Welfare, International Dairy Federation, 
International Commission of Agricultural Industries, In- 
ternational Bureau of Analytical Chemistry, International 
Federation of Technical Agriculturalists. 
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It included members of Congress, representing 
the two major political parties and both the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Agriculture, and 
representatives of the major farm organizations, 
of organized consumers, of the forestry and fish- 
eries industries, and of the Federal Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, Labor, and 
State. The advice and support of this group, 
which found itself unanimous on every significant 
issue, were invaluable throughout the Conference. 

The Conference elected as chairman Dr. F. T. 
Wahlen of Switzerland, member of the State 
Council and professor at the Federal Polytechnic 
School, and as vice chairman, Dr. P. W. Tsou of 
China, Dr. P. R. Viljoen of South Africa, and 
Mahmoud Zaki Bey of Egypt. 

“The task before us is a heavy one,” said Dr. 
Wahlen in assuming his office. “With its economic 
life severely disrupted by war, the world urgently 
needs to reestablish itself on firm foundations. 
The Fao is one of the agencies which must play a 
leading role in bringing about this process, with- 
out which our entire civilization might well be 
overtaken by irreparable catastrophe.” 

The Conference set up three commissions, re- 
ferring appropriate agenda items to them as fol- 
lows: 


Commission I, to conduct the annual review of 
the situation and consultation on national pro- 
grams and to consider the policy chapters of the 
Preparatory Commission’s report, under the chair- 
manship of Viscount Bruce, who had been chair- 
man of the Preparatory Commission. 

Commission II, to consider the activities of 
Fao’s technical divisions, particularly with refer- 
ence to budgetary provisions for projected work, 
under the chairmanship of P. J. DuToit of South 
Africa. 

Commission III, to consider the proposed con- 
stitutional amendments and consequent changes 
in rules of procedure, general financial questions, 
and related administrative and relationship prob- 
lems, under the chairmanship of S. Y. Krishna- 
swamy of India. 


Conference Decisions and Recommendations 


In brief summary the more important Confer- 
ence actions were as follows: 


1, Reviewing the world’s food situation and 
finding it critical, with prospect of remaining so 


for at least several years, the Conference recom. 
mended that member nations should take immedj. 
ate steps to insure more efficient collection, distri- 
bution, and utilization of food supplies. The 
Conference recommended that the system of allo- 
cating short supplies be maintained for the present 
and that the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil’s functions be continued by incorporating them 
into the Council of Fao in accordance with terms 
to be agreed upon. Changes were made in Fao’ 
rules of procedure to authorize this. The Confer. 
ence approved detailed arrangements suggested by 
a working party on fertilizers and farm machin- 
ery, looking toward provision of more adequate 
supplies of these requisites to increased food pro- 
duction. 

2. The report of the Preparatory Commission 
on World Food Proposals was generally endorsed. 
As already outlined, this calls for national and 
international action toward expansion of produc- 
tion and trade; for an annual review in the Fao 
Conference of the world food and agricultural sit- 
uation and of national programs; for international 
commodity arrangements in accord with the prin- 
ciples referred to in the resolution of the Economie 
and Social Council of March 28, 1947, and set out 
in the Preparatory Commission’s report; and for 
Fao to take an active part in the study, and the 
promotion where required, of intergovernmental 
action in this field. 

8. With respect to particular products, the Con- 
ference considered that a meeting at governmental 
level should be called as early as possible in south- 
east Asia to take up the question of implementing 
the recent Rice Study Group’s recommendations 
looking toward a rice agreement. The Commis- 
sion also endorsed the report of the Marianske- 
Lazne International Timber Conference concern- 
ing improvement of European timber supplies. 
Noting the beginning of a study on salted fish, the 
Conference recommended that such studies be ex- 
tended to other fisheries commodities. In recom- 
mending that further commodity studies be under- 
taken, the Conference drew attention particularly 
to fats and oils and to fruit and horticultural 
products. 

4. The proposals of the United States for amend- 
ment of the Fao constitution and rules of pro- 
cedure were adopted with a few further amend- 
ments. The principal effect of the change is to 
replace the Executive Committee with an 1% 
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member-nation Council of Fao under an inde- 

ndent chairman chosen by the Conference. The 
Council’s functions are those outlined in the report 
of the Preparatory Commission, plus authority to 
take over the task of making recommendations 
regarding the allocating of scarce foods and agri- 
cultural production supplies hitherto carried on 
by the International Emergency Food Council. 
The Council is to establish a coordinating com- 
mittee on Fao’s technical activities, consisting of 
the chairman of the Council and chairmen of the 
Council’s Committee on Financial Control and of 
the various existing standing advisory committees. 
Viscount Bruce was chosen as independent Council 
chairman. 

5. The Conference elected to Council member- 
ship the following governments, the length of term 
for each being decided by lot : Three years—Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Italy, Union of South Africa, and 
United States of America; two years—China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Netherlands, Philippine Re- 
public, and United Kingdom ; one year—Australia, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, India, and Mexico. 
Hereafter, six nations are to be elected annually 
to three-year Council membership terms. 

6, It is possible here to mention in only the brief- 
est way the numerous recommendations of Com- 
mission II on the technical work of Fao, which 
are summarized as follows: 

Agriculture 

(1) That high priority be given to a study of 
technical and financial aspects of irrigation needs 
of various countries, especially of those less devel- 
oped industrially, considering relationship with 
hydroelectric development and agricultural mech- 
anization. 

(2) That work aimed at stimulating fertilizer 
production be expanded and attention given in 
fertilizer studies to use of organic fertilizer de- 
rived from sewage. 

(3) That recommendations of the special meet- 
ing (London, August 5 to 12, 1947) on losses in 
stored foodstuffs due to infestation be endorsed. 

(4) That Fao formulate for government consid- 
eration an international agreement aimed at co- 
ordination of existing regulatory and quarantine 
legislation relating to plant health and encourage 
international cooperation to control plant para- 
Sites, 

(5) That Fao disseminate information specify- 
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ing the pests and diseases of specific crops for 
which new insecticides, fungicides, and weed kill- 
ers should be used. 

(6) That Fao study (possibly in cooperation 
with other agencies) methods of analyzing insecti- 
cides and fungicides, leading to international 
standardization of such methods, expressing values 
in uniform terms, so as to be of greatest practical 
service to users of these products and to insure 
truth in labeling. 

(7) That particular interest be expressed in as- 
sistance to countries in development of advisory 
and extension services and international coopera- 
tion in training veterinary personnel. 

Nutrition 

(8) That member governments ask nutrition 
experts to consider the practicability of using 
standard procedures set forth in an Fao report, 
“Energy- Yielding Components of Food and Com- 
putation of Calorie Values”, in evaluating food- 
consumption data for international purposes and 
that Fao carry out further work in food composi- 
tion as recommended by its Expert Committee on 
Nutrition. 

(9) That school feeding, including milk distri- 
bution, should be pushed, even in countries short 
of food; that member countries assist Fao by sup- 
plying detailed information about their programs; 
and that member governments should support 
activities of the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. 

(10) That Fao should work closely on nutri- 
tional matters with the Icer, with the World 
Health Organization when established, and mean- 
time with the Wo Interim Commission. 

(11) That proposals be endorsed to convene a 
nutrition conference in the Far East, with special 
emphasis on rice. 

(12) That a nutrition conference be convened 
in Latin America in 1948. 

(18) That Fao should bring together regional 
groups to study regional nutrition problems, 

(14) That national nutrition organizations or 
committees can be a useful source of information 
about nutritional situations in member countries 
upon which Fao should be informed. 

(15) That the Standing Advisory Committee on 
Nutrition should study further a recommendation 
of the First Meeting of Experts on the Nutrition 
Problems in Europe (Rome, June 30-July 2, 1947) 
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calling for appointment of trained nutritionists 
in the various countries to collect and transmit 
nutritional research data. 

Fisheries 

(16) That Fao’s plans to cooperate with mem- 
ber governments to develop uniformity and im- 
provement of fisheries statistics be endorsed. 

(17) That work begun on salted-fish-commodi- 
ties studies should be extended to other fisheries 
commodities in need of similar attention. 

(18) That the approach of working through 
special regional] study groups, including nutri- 
tional exports, in advising on fisheries work 
planned in various regions be endorsed. 

(19) That Fao initiate formation of regional 
councils for scientific exploration of the sea in 
parts of the world not now actively served by sim- 
ilar bodies, giving primary consideration to the 
Northwestern Atlantic, Southwestern Pacific and 
Indian Ocean, Mediterranean Sea and contiguous 
waters, Northeastern Pacific, Southeastern Pacific, 
Western South Atlantic and Eastern South At- 
lantic, and Indian Ocean. 

(20) That, consulting member nations and con- 
sidering nutritional factors, Fao assemble infor- 
mation and bring together committees to lay the 
foundation for an international code of quality 
standards for fisheries products. 


Forestry and Forestry Products 


(21) That-a liaison office be established by Fao 
at Geneva to assist the Economic Committee for 
Europe with technical services as recommended 
by the Marianske-Lazne International Timber 
Conference. 

(22) That arrangements be made for carrying 
out Fao’s work in European forestry in close co- 
operation with Ece and other U.N. bodies and 
specialized agencies. 

(23) That within the Fao framework, repre- 
sentatives of European nations meet occasionally 
to exchange information on medium-range and 
long-range forestry problems. 

(24) That Fao call a Latin American forestry 
and forest products conference as soon as possible. 

(25) That Fao organize a forestry and forest 
products conference for southern and eastern Asia, 
if possible before the end of 1948. 

(26) That Fao make arrangements with Fin- 
land (or with some other government, if Finland 
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should be unable to accept the proposal) for the 
holding of a third world forestry congress in 1949, 

(27) That after Fao forestry experts visit Medi- 
terranean and Near East countries, beginning jn 
Greece, the Director General should submit to the 
next Conference recommendations for a Mediter. 
ranean regional reafforestation program. 

(28) That all governments supply forestry and 
forest products statistical data necessary to com- 
pile and publish annual and quarterly figures on 
production, consumption, and trade. 

(29) That a forestry expert be included in al] 
general agricultural missions sent by Fao to vari- 
ous countries. 
















Economics, Marketing, and Statistics 

(30) That member governments develop and 
improve their statistical services relating to food 
and agriculture so as to meet minimum needs in 
the Fao program, Fao assisting through develop- 
ment of standard procedures and otherwise, with 
progress to be reported at subsequent conferences, 

(31) That, with the help of Fao, member gov- 
ernments establish production targets or firm pro- 
duction estimates as soon as possible, as a basis 
for organization of production and as a guide to 
intelligent international consultation, taking into 
account nutritional requirements, national and in- 
ternational market outlook, and conservation andj ™” 
efficient use of agricultural resources. 


World Census, 1950 


(32) That further technical consultations on 
the projected world census of agriculture in 1950 
be held soon, so that governments may have the 
program in hand by the end of 1947, with special 
attention to be given to problems of areas having} §@ 
tribal or communal patterns of agriculture. 

(33) That farm forests and forest industries be 
considered in connection with the census. to 

(34) That Fao make its facilities available to 
assist in developing programs for future fisheries 
censuses, including study of fisheries activities off 
agricultural workers. or 
Rural Welfare bi 

(35) The Commission hoped that member gov- 
ernments would indicate the particular problems 
of rural welfare in which they are interested and 
supply information to Fao on recent rural welfare 
developments in their countries; that initial steps 
toward establishment of an Fao Rural Welfare Dif ™ 
vision be approved. ge 
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7. The Conference approved several steps taken 
to establish or to improve working relationships 
A with other international organizations, such as 
the United Nations, the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the International Labor Organ- 
-f ization, and the World Health Organization. 

8. In view of the strong interest by representa- 
tives of a number of countries in extending Fao’s 
program through the development of regional 
activities, the Director General was authorized to 
prepare plans for approval by the Council for re- 
gional offices in each principal region, and more 
especially in Latin America, Europe, Asia, and the 
Near (including Middle) East. In doing so the 
Director General is to consult with other interna- 
tional organizations, take advantage of any exist- 
ing regional machinery, and keep in mind the 
budgetary implications of such an extension of 
Fao activities. 

9. A budget of $5,000,000 for the calendar year 
1948 was approved, and the present temporary 
scale of contributions by member governments 
continued for another year while the Council 
The United 
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10. While declining to revoke its Quebec de- 
cision (adopted before New York was chosen by 
the United Nations) establishing the place of U. N. 
headquarters as the permanent seat of Fao, the 
Conference referred the question of permanent site 
to the Council for further study. 
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Some Conclusions 

The developments of the Conference, and the 
lengthy discussions which took place there, point 
to these conclusions : 


ries be 


ble to 
heries} 1: The continued growth of Fao to a present 
ies of | total of 54 member nations indicates that the 


organization has vitality and that the ideas it 
represents have appeal to the greater part of the 
world, 

2. In the less developed countries there is deep 
determination to achieve economic development at 
arapid rate. The development of agriculture, so 
as to produce more adequate and more secure food 
supply, is recognized as a most important part of 
general economic development in such countries. 
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To assist in such agricultural development, there 
is great need and desire for the help of technicians 
from the more advanced countries. The United 
States is widely regarded as a leader in this tech- 
nological field and by sharing its agricultural 
know-how can realize an immense fund of good- 
will. 

3. In spite of vexing problems, there is among 
the Fao member nations an awareness of the need 
for and willingness to engage in economic coopera- 
tion for the revival of production, trade, and em- 
ployment and the achievement of more stable eco- 
nomic conditions. The Copenhagen objectives of 
better diets for all and more fair and stable prices 
for producers and consumers of agricultural prod- 
ucts have real meaning for the Fao member na- 
tions as objectives of policy. 

4. The techniques of international conference 
and cooperation, in agriculture at least, are not yet 
fully worked out, as they need to be for most effec- 
tive action. For instance the discussions during 
the first annual review of the world food situation 
and consultation on national programs indicated 
great need for improvement in the gathering and 
analysis of fundamental factual data necessary to 
solid results from such consultations. Neverthe- 
less, a hopeful beginning was made, and in suc- 
ceeding years more time to assemble the basic 
national reports and greater experience in dealing 
with the questions in such a discussion should make 
the annual review a most useful part of Fao’s 
machinery. The work of the new Council should 
also be extremely helpful in this respect. 

5. Although great progress has been made in 
two years of pioneering into the field of world ag- 
ricultural organization and cooperation, patience, 
good-will, and the earnest help of experienced 
leadership on the part of each member nation will 
be required to work out certain problems which yet 
temain. These problems, relating to finance, or- 
ganization, regional activities, procedure, and co- 
ordination of activities with other United Nations 
organizations, are les; important than Fo’s sub- 
stantive work. Nevertheless, practical solutions 
must be found in order to permit Fao to work 
toward its real mission. Progress to date gives 
confidence in the hope that the requisite patience, 
good-will, and earnest effort will be forthcoming 
and that in Fao the world has an effective tool to 
bring about improved welfare for rural people and 
better food and health for all people. 
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Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 80th 
Congress: 


The Congress has been convened to consider two 
problems of major concern to the citizens of the 
United States and to the peoples of the world. 
The future of the free nations of Europe hangs in 
the balance. The future of our own economy is in 
jeopardy. The action which you take will be writ- 
ten large in the history of this nation and of the 
world. 

The Secretary of State and other representatives 
of the Executive Branch have appeared before 
committees of the Congress during the past week 
to present the facts regarding the necessity for 
immediate assistance by the United States to cer- 
tain European countries. Austria, France, and 
Italy have nearly exhausted their financial re- 
sources. They must be helped if their peoples 
are to survive the coming winter and if their polit- 
ical and economic systems are not to disintegrate. 
Exceedingly bad weather has brought on crop 
failures and fuel shortages and has caused intense 
suffering. The food and fuel stocks of these coun- 
tries are now near the vanishing point. Their 
peoples are in a dangerously weakened condition, 
due to years of short rations. Additional medical 
supplies and facilities are urgently necessary. 

Austria needs 42 million dollars, Italy needs 227 
million dollars, and France needs 328 million dol- 
lars to buy food, fuel, and other essential goods 
during the next four and one-half months. De- 
tailed information has been presented to your com- 
mittees concerning these needs and the purposes 


Given before the Congress of the United States on 
Nov. 17, 1947, and released to the press on the same 
date. For complete text of the message, see White 
House press release of Nov. 17, 1947. 
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“The Future of the Free Nations of Europe Hangs in the Balance” 


EXCERPTS FROM THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS ' 





for which funds to be appropriated by the Congress 
would be spent. 

Additional funds will also be required to main- 
tain our position in occupied areas. 

Emergency assistance by itself will not solve 
European problems. Emergency aid is no sub- 
stitute for a long-range recovery program, but itis 
a vital prerequisite to such a program. If the 
western European nations should collapse this} _ 
winter, as a result of our failure to bridge the gap } qu 
between their resources and their needs, there} — 
would be no chance for them—or for us—to look | up 
forward to their economic recovery. The provid-f ' 
ing of interim aid will give us time to plan our f tal 
part in an economic recovery program, and it will f le 
give the peoples of Europe the strength to hold § na 
out until such a program begins. | 

I shall shortly submit to the Congress my recom- § fu 
mendations concerning the long-range European § we 
Recovery Program. This program is the resultof § ou 
the combined efforts of thoughtful men of two con- § ci: 
tinents, whose concern has been the most effective § th 
manner in which 16 European nations, western § to 
Germany, and the United States can work to fr 
gether for European recovery, world prosperity § in 
and lasting peace. lai 

It is a tribute to the strength of our democracy § th 
that we are able to make so great a contribution 
the freedom and welfare of other nations and 
other peoples. This nation is strong both @ 
material resources and in the spirit of its people 
Our economic strength, born of our system of free 
institutions, has contributed to raising the stand 
ard of living the world over. Our moral strength, 
resulting from our faith in human rights, is the 
inspiration of free men everywhere. 4 

I refer to the strength of this nation with 
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Hhumility, for it is an awe-inspiring truth that the 
§ manner in which we exert our strength now, and in 
‘Bthe future, will have a decisive effect.on the course 


Hof civilization. 


This is a truth whose significance grows with 
the experience of each passing day. The Ameri- 
can people are becoming more and more deeply 


Haware of their world position. They are learning 
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that great responsibility goes with great power. 

Our people know that our influence in the world 
gives us an opportunity—unmatched in history— 
to conduct ourselves in such a manner that men 
and women of all the world can move out of the 
shadows of fear and war into the light of free- 
dom and peace. 

We must make the most of that opportunity. 

For we have learned, by the costly lesson of 
two world wars, that what happens beyond our 
shores determines how we live our own lives. We 
have learned that, if we want to live in freedom 
and security, we must work with all the world for 
freedom and security. 

Human misery and chaos lead to strife and con- 
quest. 

Hunger and poverty tempt the strong to prey 
upon the weak. 

Twice within this generation we have had to 
take up arms against nations whose leaders, mis- 
led by the hope of easy conquest, sought to domi- 
nate the world. 

We are convinced that the best way to prevent 
future wars is to work for the independence and 
well-being of all nations. This convietion guides 
our present efforts and will guide our future de- 
cisions. We have participated fully and gladly in 
the growth of the United Nations, and we seek now 
to.strengthen and improve it. We are assisting 
free nations who have sought our aid in maintain- 
ing their independence. We have contributed 
large sums to help rebuild countries devastated by 
the war. We have taken the lead in breaking 
down barriers to world trade. 

In our efforts, however, to achieve the conditions 
of peace, we have encountered unforeseen and un- 
welcome obstacles. 

We have found that not all nations seem to 
share our aims or approve our methods. We re- 
gret the differences which have arisen and the 
criticisms so loudly expressed. And yet we can- 
not afford, and we do not intend, to let current 
differences with some nations deter our efforts to 
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cooperate in friendly fashion and to assist other 
nations who, like us, cherish freedom and seek to 
promote the peace and stability of the world. 

The actions of this Government must be of a 
stature to match the dignity and influence of the 
United States in world affairs. The prompt pro- 
vision by the Congress for interim aid will be con- 
vincing proof to all nations of our sincere 
determination to support the freedom-loving coun- 
tries of western Europe in their endeavors to re- 
main free and to become fully self-supporting once 
again. 

If that action is followed by the enactment of 
the long-range European Recovery Program, this 
Congress will have written a noble page in world 
annals, 

I have spoken of the economic and moral 
strength of the United States and of the way in 
which we must use that strength if we are to build 
a world community of free, strong, and independ- 
ent nations. 

The strength of the United States is not due to 
chance. It is due to the wise decisions and bold 
actions taken by free and courageous men through- 
out the history of our democracy. 

The time is at hand for new decisions and new 
actions of equal wisdom. 


If we neglect our economic ills at home, if we 
fail to halt the march of inflation, we may bring 
on a depression from which our economic system, 
as we know it, might not recover. And if we turn 
our backs on nations still struggling to recover 
from the agony of war, not yet able to stand on 
their own feet, we may lose for all time the chance 
to obtain a world where free peoples can live in 
enduring peace. 

The freedom that we cherish in our own economy 
and the freedom that we enjoy in the world today 
are both at stake. 

I have recommended interim aid for certain 
western European countries and a program to 
curb inflation in the United States. I regard the 
measures which I have presented to you as vital 
and essential to the welfare of the Nation. 

When the American people have faced decisions 
of such magnitude in the past, they have taken the 
right course. 

I am confident that the Congress, guided by the 
will of the people, will take the right course on this 
occasion. 


Se eee 
































































Austrian Peace Settlements 


The American people, I believe, have a sound 
understanding of the basic principles and objec- 
tives of our foreign policy. These have been ex- 
pressed on many occasions by responsible officials 
of this Government, beginning with the President. 
They are understandable, I believe, to you all be- 
cause they have their origin in the American con- 
science and in the deeply rooted traditions of our 
people. No American, I am sure, questions the 
desirability of this country promoting wherever it 
can the right of people to govern themselves and the 
rule of impartial laws as against the exercise of 
arbitrary power. These principles require no 
elaboration. But, true as they are, such generali- 
ties do not always serve to clarify for our people 
the current problems with which we are now faced. 
They do not in themselves answer the question, 
“What is it all about?” They do not in them- 
selves provide an answer as to why at almost every 
turn we find ourselves in disagreement with an- 
other power with whom we were so recently allied 
in the common cause. I shall tonight confine my- 
self to the problems relating to one area of the 
world which at the moment are occupying the at- 
tention of the Administration and the Congress and 
with which in another aspect I will be dealing at the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers which 
opens in London November 25. That is the re- 
lated problem of the revival of the European com- 
munity and the peace settlements with Germany 
and Austria. [ shall try to avoid oversimplifica- 
tion on the one hand and bewildering detail on 
_ the other. 


Delivered before a meeting sponsored jointly by the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations and the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce in Chicago on Nov. 18, 1947, and 
released to the press on the same date. The address was 
earried over the national networks of the Columbia and 
Mutual Broadcasting systems. It will be printed sepa- 
rately as Department of State publication 2990. 
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In my statement before the committees of Con- 
gress on November 10, I laid great stress on the 
entity known as Europe and its importance to the 
world and to the United States in particular. §o 
important to the understanding of our present 
problem is the meaning of the European commu 
nity that at the expense of repetition I will restate 
it. Europe, or what through centuries has been 
known as Europe, is a community of nations which 
despite racial and religious differences, commer- 
cial rivalries, and sporadic internecine wars has 
developed governmental procedures and an ad 
vanced civilization. We are a part of that civil 
ization. Our national traditions—the foundation 
on which our entire civilization rests—find their 
counterpart, if not their origin, in some part of 
this European community. 

Europe is a natural grouping of states de 
signed by geography and history to function 
as a community if it is to function well. Because 
of the character of its people, the nations com 
prising the European community function har 
moniously and effectively only if they are per 
mitted to operate of their own free will. The 
logic of history would appear to dictate the neces 
sity of this community drawing closer together 
not only for its own survival but for the stability, 
prosperity, and peace of the entire world. 4 

Due to the Nazi attempt to subjugate the em 
tire European community, Europe was plunged 
into a great war. The central question that arose 
at the end of this war was, in effect, what was t 
be the future of this European community. Was 
it to be restored to a position of stability so it 
could work out its own problem, or was it to be 
kept in a state of permanent dependency and 
eventual absorption into a system alien to if 
traditions and civilization? a 

It is generally recognized that the major re 
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sponsibility for finally crushing nazism devolved 
upon three powers, none of which can be strictly 
classed as a continental European state. The 
effects of two of these powers have been consis- 
tently directed, since the military victory, toward 
the restoration of the European community to 
its former status. They have been so directed 
partly out of compassion but primarily, I think, 
because they recognized the historical fact that a 
revived, revitalized Europe is necessary to a 
peaceful and prosperous world order. 

For centuries Europe occupied a preeminent 
position and exercised a dominant influence in 
international affairs. Before the recent war it 
was one of the two highly industrialized areas 
on earth and enjoyed a correspondingly high 
standard of living. Today Europe is devastated 
and dispirited, but once it regains strength and 
confidence it will draw on its store of resources, 
energies, skills, and spiritual qualities and again 
make major contributions to world progress. 
This is the goal of those who are genuinely de- 
voted to the cause of European recovery. 

Unfortunately, it has become apparent that the 
third great power which contributed so much to 
the common victory evidently does not share that 
purpose. For reasons that are still obscure, it 
is endeavoring apparently to prolong the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs indefinitely. If 
this purpose prevails, obviously the prosperous 
European community we knew before the war 
cannot be reestablished within the foreseeable 
future. 

This brings me to an important conclusion. It 
is this divergence of purpose concerning the 
future of Europe which is the cause of many of 
the present differences between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. The divergence is not due to 
any direct clash between the national interests of 
these powers. 

It is my belief that if Europe is restored as 
a solvent and vigorous community, this issue will 
have been decided, and the disturbing conflict 
between ourselves and the Soviets, in so far as 
Europe is concerned, will lessen. 

It seems evident that, as regards European re- 
covery, the enlightened self-interest of the United 


lf States coincides with the best interest of Europe 


itself and of all those who desire to see conflicts 
of whatever nature resolved so that the world can 
devote its full attention and energy to the progres- 
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sive improvement of the well-being of mankind. 
The place to begin that process is Europe. 

I have referred to the fact that Europe formerly 
stood as a strong and constructive element of the 
world’s economy and political order. Its trade, 
both among the European countries themselves 
and with other regions, was a major factor in the 
international exchange of commodities and serv- 
ices and was a direct stimulus to productivity 
throughout the world. The stabilizing influence 
which Europe as a concert of independent nations 
exercised on the remainder of the world was a 
basic factor in assuring the security of our own 
nations—a fact which we acknowledged by twice 
committing our total resources to the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the continental commun- 
ity, free of single-power domination. 

The near collapse of Europe has left weakness 
where once there was strength and has created in 
effect a political and economic vacuum. It is cer- 
tainly not our purpose to exploit the situation by 
filling the vacuum with American power. The 
map of Europe today bears witness to our true in- 
tentions. West of the line where the Allied armies 
met, nations in their own way are grappling with 
their postwar problems, each in accordance with 
its distinctive institutions and traditions, free of 
external pressure. The proposal of the United 
States to assist in the recovery of the nations that 
responded to the suggestion of June 5 has no pur- 
pose other than to restore Europe as a self-sup- 
porting community of states and to terminate as 
speedily as possible dependence upon us for aid. 
It is unfortunate that only 16 European states 
felt free to participate in the Paris conference on 
economic cooperation. This Government is will- 
ing to cooperate with every nation that pledges a 
generous effort to the common cause of European 
recovery. 

We are now intimately working to this end with 
governments of varied political complexions — 
some constitutional monarchies and some repub- 
lics, both with Socialist ministers, some controlled 
by conservative elements, and some constituted of 
coalitions. This is a fact that everyone can see, 
and it should dispel completely the propagandistic 
assertions that we seek to impose the American 
pattern on others. 

Much has been said about the various freedoms, 
about democracy, about the right of people and of 
nations to determine for themselves without re- 
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straint the forms of government they desire. 
Much has also been said regarding the desire of the 
United States Government to influence other na- 
tions to follow what we believe we follow with 
constantly increasing success—that is a philoso- 
phy of government dedicated to the freedom and 
welfare of the individual. That is our earnest 
desire. It is certainly not imperialistic, and it 
does not indicate a passion for war. 

We realize that we cannot expect the same con- 
ceptions to be held by all countries. Different 
races, different traditions, different histories and 
rates of development lead to different results, but 
on fundamentals I think we find a general agree- 
ment among peoples the world around. 

If the United States entertained any idea of ex- 
tending American influence or domination over 
Europe, our policy would not be directed toward 
ending European dependency upon this country 
but toward perpetuating that relationship. The 
clarity of the record and of our intentions, how- 
ever, has not prevented Soviet officials and Com- 
munist groups elsewhere from waging with in- 
creasing venom a calculated campaign of vilifica- 
tion and distortion of American motives in foreign 


affairs. These opponents of recovery charge the 
United States with imperialist design, aggressive 
purposes, and finally with a desire to provoke a 
third world war. 

I wish to state emphatically that there is no 
truth whatsoever in these charges, and I add that 
those who make them are fully aware of this fact. 


What is the record? We have annexed no ter- 
ritory. We have not used the greatest military 
power and military resources ever assembled to 
acquire for the United States a special privileged 
position, either political or economic. Further- 
more, since the close of hostilities the United States 
and Great Britain have voluntarily reduced the 
area of their sovereignty in the world. Colonial 
areas and dependent people have been assisted to 
achieve full independence. New countries have 
emerged from under the U. S. and British flags 
to take their place as members of the United 
Nations. 

While the western democracies have been reduc- 
ing the area of their sovereignty, one country has 
taken the opposite road. The Soviet Union has 
in effect considerably expanded her frontiers. 
Since 1939, she has de facto annexed territory 
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comprising an area of more than 280,000 squar 
miles, with a population of some 22 million peopl 

The American proposal for assistance 
Europe is directed toward production, constry 
tion, and recovery. It is'‘a genuinely coope 
undertaking, which is being worked out in an 
mosphere of mutual trust and with careful reg 
for the sovereignty of nations. Indeed, this joi 
endeavor by the United States and 16 Europe 
states is a clear and convincing demonstration 
cooperation freely given to achieve the comm 
good. As such it perfectly reflects one of f 
basic precepts of democracy. 

This Government recognizes that elements ¢ 
uncertainty are involved in so vast and comple 
an undertaking. But we believe that the prom 
of success more than justifies the risks. We at 
completely convinced that the risks of not 
tempting to restore Europe are far greater th 
those involved in taking positive action as 1 
proposed. We recognize that our people will} 
called upon to share their goods still in short sup 
ply and will have to forego filling a portion of th 
own requirements until the greater needs of Europ 
This is a direct contradiction of 
the allegation that we are seeking to dump surph 
goods in Europe in order to avoid the depressin 
effects of over-supply. This particular charg 
of “dumping” must have a strange sound to the 
Europeans now desperately seeking the very 
sentials of life. And it must sound equally od 
to Americans who are standing with money t 
hand impatient to buy goods which we are sent 
ing to Europe to meet a more urgent need. 
such is the breath of propaganda. 

T should like in this connection to make aa 
comments regarding propaganda in general ani 
particularly with regard to the debates and p 
cedure of the United Nations Assembly. It see 
desirable to analyze the situation somewhat 
clear up some of the issues prior to the meeting @ 
the Foreign Ministers in London. 

During the meeting of the United Nations / 
sembly there was a great deal said, with conside 
able vituperation, regarding the attitude of t 
Government and people of the United States 
ward the Soviet Union, along with the di 
accusation that a war spirit was being fomen 
by our press and by distinguished citizens 
were named. A portion of this, the major { 
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tion I assume, was intended for pure propaganda 
purposes. But I also assume that there may have 
been some genuine feeling that the purposes of 
this Government and the attitude of most of the 
American press were definitely hostile to the Soviet 
Union. As a responsible official. of the United 
States Government I would like to see more re- 
straint than is sometimes exhibited in discussions 
of international issues. 

But as regards the critical attitude recently 
manifested in this country toward the Soviet 


Union, I should like to distinguish between this ef- 


fect and its cause. To determine that cause it is 
necessary to go back at least as far as the summer 
of 1945, immediately following the German sur- 
render. At that time I think it was a fact that the 
people of the United States had as high a regard, 
or I might better put it, appreciation, for the 
Soviet people and their sacrifices, and for the 
Soviet Army and its leaders, as they held for 
any other people in the world. But today, only 
two years later, we are charged with a definite 
hostility toward the Soviet Union and its people, 
which constitutes a complete change in our attitude 
since the summer of 1945. 

I recognize this effect. I would not characterize 
itas hostile. But the important question is, “What 
produced this tremendous change in our national 
feeling and attitude?” The truth as I see it is that 
from the termination of hostilities down to the 
present time the Soviet Government has consist- 
ently followed a course which was bound to arouse 
the resentment of our people. 

Just what the purpose of this remarkable pro- 
cedure has been, particularly during 1946, I have 
been at a loss to determine, So many of the actions 
of that Government were provocative without any 
other evident purpose. I have endeavored to find 
at least a partial explanation in the historical 
characteristics of the Russian Government and its 
officials through a long period of years and not 
solely related to the present regime. While some 
light can thus be cast on the problem, it does not, 
even in a small way, explain why a government 
should proceed with apparent deliberation to de- 
stroy the invaluable asset of high regard and good- 
will which it possessed in the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people and why it should deliberately provoke 
such animosities as are evident at this time. 

The people of this country are God-fearing peo- 
ple. They have been very patient in their attitude 
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towards misrepresentation of their actions and mo- 
tives when their only purpose has been to help the 
other fellow. Today our people have been vir- 
tually driven into a state of active resentment and, 
having been goaded to this point, they are accused 
of having lighted and stoked this great fire of 
public resentment. This last is propaganda, yes, 
of the most brazen and contemptuous character, 
But since it affects the very stability of the world, 
it is time to call a halt to such inflammatory 
practices. 

I am not pessimistic regarding the progress 
made by the United Nations during the recent 
Assembly meeting. The fact that the world has 
a forum for free debate is in itself a hopeful por- 
tent for the future. The fact that debates have 
sometimes included more of vituperation or dia- 
tribe than of logic or adherence to the facts was 
unfortunate but in the long run, I think, merely 
incidental and an always present possibility in any 
democratic debate. The organization did pass 
through a serious struggle, but I think it emerged 
without loss of potential strength. The question 
now is, where do we go from here, which leads me 
to the coming Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
London. 

The problem of restoring the European commu- 
nity inevitably raises in acute form the problem of 
Germany. The restoration of Europe involves 
the restoration of Germany. Without a revival 
of German production there can be no revival of 
Europe’s economy. But we must be very careful 
to see that a revived Germany could not again 
threaten the European community. 

I am not speaking of the revival of Germany in 
a military sense. There can be no question of the 
absolute necessity of keeping Germany disarmed 
and demilitarized. Today Germany is completely 
disarmed. Measures have been proposed by the 
United States and supported by the United King- 
dom and France to insure the continued demili- 
tarization of Germany for 40 years. Thus far the 
Soviet Union has, in effect, rejected that proposal 
by wholesale amendments of its purpose, but the 
offer still stands. 

The revival of German militarism, however, is 
not the only important factor involved in the re- 
lationship of Germany to a restored Europe. 
There is an imperative necessity for safeguards 
to insure that the economic power of Germany 
shall not be used by a future German government 
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as a weapon for the furtherance of exclusively 
German policies. This poses admittedly a compli- 
cated and difficult problem. An attempt artifi- 
cially to limit German peacetime economy could 
easily prevent the essential revival of German 
production to an extent that would render im- 
possible the economic revival of Europe. 

The answer to the problem would appear to re- 
late primarily to the future role and functioning 
of the great industrial complex in the Ruhr. The 
United States believes that safeguards must be set 
up to insure that the resources and industrial po- 
tential of the Ruhr, particularly in respect of coal 
and steel, should not be left under the exclusive 
control of any future German government but 
should be used for the benefit of the European 
community as a whole. 

The charge has frequently been made that the 
United States in its policy has sought to give prior- 
ity or intends to give priority to restoration of Ger- 
many ahead of those of the other countries of 
Europe. The truth is that far from having been 
accorded a preference over any Allied country, 
German recovery has lagged so far behind that 
of the other countries of Europe as to retard the 
whole effort for European recovery. At the pres- 
ent time industrial production in western Ger- 
many is less than one half that of prewar. The 
food supplies are seriously below the minimum 
requirement for health and efficiency, and Ger- 
man foreign trade is only a small fraction of its 
former dimension. In fairness to the American 
taxpayer who has been contributing hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually to support the people 
in the American zone, Germany must be made self- 
supporting as quickly as possible. With safe- 
guards against any revival of German militarism 
and with measures to assure the utilization of the 
basic products of the Ruhr for the good of the 
European community as a whole, I believe that 
Europe and the world will be adequately protected 
against the danger of future German domination. 
In these circumstances it should be possible to 
proceed to the establishment of a provisional cen- 
tral authority in a federated German state and to 
the final framing of a peace settlement. We shall 
earnestly endeavor at the Conference in London 
to make progress along these lines. 

Now I have tried to give you a picture of certain 
of our major international problems. These are 
not the only problems with which we are dealing. 








There are other areas of the world in which we 
face situations of immense complexity and gravity, 
But what I have told you this evening may give 
you a better idea of the character of our interna. 
tional problems as a whole and of our approach to 
them. 

We are aware of the seriousness and extent of 
the campaign which is being directed against us as 
one of the bulwarks of Western civilization. We 
are not blind to any of the forms which this attack 
assumes. And we do not propose to stand by and 
watch the disintegration of the international com. 
munity to which we belong. 

But at the-same time we are aware of our 
strength and of the fact that there is great need 
in many countries for our help and our friend- 
ship; we can afford to discount the alarms and ex. 
cursions intended to distract us, and to proceed 
with calm determination along the path which our 
traditions have defined. 

I will approach this Conference in London with 
an open mind and will seek only for a sound basis 
for agreement. I will seek to avoid statements for 
mere popular or propaganda effect, no matter what 
the provocation. It is my purpose to concentrate 
solely on finding an acceptable basis of agree 
ment to terminate the present tragic stalemate and 
to speed the advent of a new era of peace and hope 
for Europe and the world. 


























Close Cooperation in Greece by 
American Mission and Embassy 


[Released to the press November 21) 
There have been a number of reports in the press 
to the effect that friction exists between the 
American Embassy in Athens and the Americal 
Mission, for Aid to Greece. During the period im- 
mediately following the establishment of the 
American Mission for Aid to Greece a number of 
questions regarding the relationship of the two 
Missions arose. On the basis of frank exchange 
of views and experience these questions have beet 
answered satisfactorily to all concerned. Accord 
ing to official reports received by the Department 
of State from both Missions they are now working 
in close cooperation. Ina telegram dated Novem 
ber 14 Mr. Griswold stressed the fact that there 
“has been increasingly close cooperation betweel 
the Mission and the Embassy.” 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


American Support for United Nations Plan for Palestine 


BY NORMAN ARMOUR?! 
Assistant Secretary for Political Affairs 


Mr. Chairman, Your Royal Highnesses, Honor- 
able Delegates, members and guests of the Arab 
American Institute and of the Arab-speaking 
community : 

I count it a very real and timely privilege, Mr. 
Chairman, to join with your Institute in honoring 
the distinguished members of the Arab countries’ 
delegations to the second General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

Although I myself have not had the good for- 
tune to serve in “The Arab Island” I have, as all 
of us have, felt the impact of its culture on all 
people. During my years in Spain I had an op- 
portunity to see tangible examples of that culture. 

I have visited the great Mosque at Cordoba, seen 
the silk factories which result from the introduc- 
tion of the silkworm to Spain by the Moslems, and 
know that the wide-spread agricultural develop- 
ment of the southeastern plain is one of the Arabs’ 
lasting gifts to that peninsula. 

I have read, over the collegiate portals in Mos- 
lem Spain : “The world is supported by four things 
only: the learning of the wise, the justice of the 
great, the prayers of the righteous, and the valor 
of the brave.” 

I have come to know that the Arabs and we of 
the Western World have much in common. Our 
views of democracy and equality and those of the 
Arab are very similar. 

To turn now to what may seem from earlier 
speeches to be the business of the evening: 

I have read, with care and with real interest, 
your Institute’s current Bulletin and the letter in- 
viting General Marshall to be among your speak- 
ers tonight. You know he has left for London. 
As his substitute, # shall speak frankly. 

Your invitation reaffirmed the Institute’s char- 
tered purpose: “To promote Arab-American 
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friendship and understanding”. It continues: “If 
Arab-American friendship needed cultivation in 
the past, it is more urgent in the present circum- 
stances. We, as Americans, wish to redouble our 
efforts.” 

That objective, Arab-American friendship, is 
likewise a fundamental objective of the American 
Government. And we in Washington, where 
American policies are formulated through the 
democratic process, would be the first to expect and 
approve a redoubling of effort on the part of all 
loyal American citizens of Arab background to 
achieve it, in these present or any circumstances. 

What, in the words of the Institute’s Bulletin, 
are these present circumstances? First, you are 
urged to attend this dinner to honor the distin- 
guished Arab Delegates to the United Nations 
Assembly. And you are exhorted “to stand up and 
be counted”. 

For what particular cause are you asked so to 
stand? Your Bulletin answers: For the right of 
the Arabs of Palestine to “undisturbed possession 
of their country”. Consequently, the Bulletin 
argues, you should oppose the primary objective of 
political Zionism, namely, the establishment of an 
independent Jewish state in Palestine. 

The argument then narrows to a conclusion. I 
paraphrase and perhaps oversimplify: As parti- 
tion of Palestine would, if achieved, result in the 
establishment of such a state, you should oppose 
partition. 

In the few minutes at my disposal, I do not pro- 
pose to review the history of the Palestine problem 
or the deplorable state to which a land equally holy 


1 Address delivered before a meeting of the Arab Amer- - 
ican Institute in New York, N.Y., on Nov. 20, 1947, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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to Moslem, Christian, and Jew has been brought by 
the interplay of opposing political and social 
forces. 

It would, in fact, be improper for me to do so; 
for that problem is now properly sub judice before 
the bar of world opinion democratically personi- 
fied in the membership of the United Nations 
Assembly. 

I can, however, tell you what the American Gov- 
ernment’s studied opinion is. It is that this prob- 
lem is international, in law and in fact, and that 
the settlement of it must be found on the inter- 
national plane, by the United Nations, in accord- 
ance with the principles and procedures of the San 
Francisco Charter. 

The American Government believes that a just 
and workable settlement can be found by that 
organization. The basic principles and objectives 
of its Charter and of American foreign policy are 
the same. 

Now let me, in turn, as did your Bulletin, narrow 
my remarks to partition. The majority of the 
11 members of the United Nations special com- 
mittee which reviewed the entire problem last 
summer took the position that the United Nations 
could find, within the framework of the concept of 
partition, a just and workable settlement.? To the 
careful studies and report of the committee, the 
United States, in Secretary Marshall’s words, lends 
“great weight”. Consequently, during the cur- 
rent discussions at Lake Success, we have been 
endeavoring to contribute to the elaboration of the 
details of a just and workable plan of partition. 

It is now for the Assembly, sitting in plenary 
session, to decide whether the American and other 
like-minded delegations have succeeded in their 
endeavor. We are not infallible. There are 
strong opposing views. You have heard much of 
their essence from other speakers tonight. 

This, however, seems common ground, namely, 
that the problem is before its proper forum. 
Further, if the view of those governments which 
believe that partition is just and workable should 
be sustained by resolution of the Assembly, a nota- 
ble contribution to the solution of one of our most 
thorny problems will have been made. On the 
other hand, if the General Assembly does not rec- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 21, 1947, p. 546. See also BULLETIN 
of Oct. 19, 1947, p. 761. 
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ommend a partition plan, we shall, of course, ac. 
cept its decision and continue our support of the 
principles and processes of that forum. 

In any event, we confidently believe, the United 
Nations may continue to count on the sincere good 
counsel and helpful cooperation of all its members, 

Those in Washington who have to do with the 
formulation of American foreign policy would 
count it a tragic, even disastrous, loss were the 
foundations of Arab-American friendship to be 
affected as a result of divergency of views thus far 
advanced on this immensely moving problem of the 
future of our common Holy Land. And I am sure 
you loyal Americans of Arab background share 
this view. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that the position 
which the Government of the United States has 
taken with regard to Palestine does not indicate 
lack of friendship or consideration for the Arab 
world. That position was taken after careful con- 
sideration of all sides of the question, with par- 
ticular reference to the report and recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine. 

The foundations of Arab-American friendship 
to which I referred have been well laid during 
the course of more than a century, by Arabs as well 
as by Americans. In this modern world, where 
economic and cultural exchange is a new password 
to sound international relationships, those founda- 
tions are a priceless legacy. 

Surely on that legacy we can, through joint en- 
deavor, build a great structure of achievement to 
our common benefit. I sometimes feel that destiny 
has called upon us to do so. America has lost 
neither the spirit nor the constructive urge of its 
pioneering beginnings. The Arab world, stirred 
by the vital force of enlightened nationalisms, has 
already passed the threshold of a new renaissance. 

There is much to be done in the economic and 
social fields as well as on the plane of international 
politics, to realize the bright visions of that renais- 
sance. No country more than the United States 
has welcomed the Arab states to full and equal 
membership in the family of nations. We stand, 
now as in the past, ready to cooperate with those 
states in realizing the great projects so ably con- 
ceived by the leaders of their renaissance. 

Joint cooperation will result in mutual under- 
standing. Therein our common goal will be 
attained. 
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The Problem of the Independence of Korea ' 


I. 


InasMucH as the Korean question which is 
before the General Assembly is primarily a matter 
for the Korean people itself and concerns its free- 
dom and independence; and 

Recoenizine that this question cannot be cor- 
rectly and fairly resolved without the participa- 
tion of representatives of the indigenous popula- 
tion : 


The General Assembly, 


1. Resolves that elected representatives of the 
Korean people be invited to take part in the con- 
sideration of the question ; 

2. Further resoWwes that in order to facilitate 
and expedite such participation and to observe 
that the Korean representatives are in fact duly 
elected by the Korean people and not mere ap- 
pointees from military authorities in Korea, there 
be forthwith established a United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea, to be present in 
Korea, with right to travel, observe and consult 
throughout Korea. 


Il. 
The General Assembly 

Recoenizine the urgent and rightful claims to 
independence of the people of Korea; 

Bexievine that the national independence of 
Korea should be re-established and all occupying 
forces then withdrawn at the earliest practicable 
date ; 

Reca.1n¢ its previous conclusion that the free- 
dom and independence of the Korean people can- 
not be correctly or fairly resolved without the 
participation of representatives of the Korean 
people, and its decision to establish a United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea (herein- 
after called the “Commission”) for the purpose 
of facilitating and expediting such participation 
by elected representatives of the Korean people: 

1. Decides that the Commission shall consist of 
representatives of Australia, Canada, China, El 
Salvador, France, India, Philippines, Syria, 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic; 

2. Recommends that the elections be held not 
later than 31 March 1948 on the basis of adult 
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suffrage and by secret ballot to choose representa- 
tives with whom the Commission may consult re- 
garding the prompt attainment of the freedom and 
independence of the Korean people and which rep- 
resentatives, constituting a National Assembly, 
may establish a National Government of Korea. 
The number of representatives from each voting 
area or zone should be proportionate to the popu- 
lation and the elections should be under the obser- 
vation of the Commission ; 

3. Further recommends that as soon as possible 
after the election, the National Assembly should 
convene and form a National Government and no- 
tify the Commission of its formation; 

4. Further recommends that immediately upon 
the establishment of a National Government, that 
Government should, in consultation with the Com- 
mission (a) constitute its own national security 
forces and dissolve all military or semi-military 
formations not included therein; (b) take over the 
functions of government from the military com- 
mands and civilian authorities of north and south 
Korea; and (c) arrange with the occupying Pow- 
ers for the complete withdrawal from Korea of 
their armed forces as early as practicable and if 
possible within ninety days; 

5. Resolves that the Commission shall facilitate 
and expedite the fulfilment of the foregoing pro- 
gramme for the attainment of the national inde- 
pendence of Korea and withdrawal of occupying 
forces, taking into account its observations and 
consultations in Korea. The Commission shall 
report, with its conclusions, to the General As- 
sembly and may consult with the Interim Com- 
mittee (if one be established) with respect to the 
application of this resolution in the light of 
developments ; 

6. Calls upon the Member States concerned to 
afford every assistance and facility to the Com- 
mission in the fulfilment of its responsibilities ; 


1N.U. doc. A/447, Nov. 6, 1947. Resolution adopted by 
the First Committee (Political and Security) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Nov. 5, 1947, and reported to the General 
Assembly, The resolution was adopted at the 112th Ple- 
nary Meeting of the General Assembly on Nov. 14, 1947, 
by a vote of 43 to none, with six abstentions. , 
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7. Calls upon all Members of the United Nations 


to refrain from interfering in the affairs of the 
Korean people during the interim period prepara- 
tory to the establishment of Korean independence, 


except in pursuance of the decisions of the General 
Assembly; and thereafter, to refrain completely 
from any and all acts derogatory to the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of Korea. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Provisional Staff Regulations. A/435, October 30, 1947. 
21 pp mimeo. 

The Problem of the Independence of Korea. Report of 
the First Committee. A/447, November 6, 1947. 6 
pp. mimeo. 

Agreements With Specialized Agencies, Relations With 
and Co-ordination of Specialized Agencies, and Chap- 
ters I and IV of the Report of the Economic and 
Social Council. Report of the Joint Second and Third 
Committee. A/449, November 7, 1947. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Relief Needs After the Termination of UNrra. Report 
of the Second Committee. A/450, November 7, 1947. 
6 pp. mimeo. . 

Establishment of an Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly. Report of the First Committee. A/454, 
November 19, 1947. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Transfer to the World Health Organization of Certain 
Assets of the United Nations. Report of the Third 
Committee. A/455, November 10, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Chapter III of the Report of the Economic and Social 
Council. Report of the Third Committee. A/456, 
November 10, 1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Registration and Publication of Treaties and Interna- 
tional Agreements. Report of the Sixth Committee. 
A/457, November 10, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Simultaneous Interpretation. Report of the Fifth Com- 
mittee. A/458, November 10, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Need for Greater Use by the United Nations and Its Or- 
gans of the International Court of Justice. Report 
of the Sixth Committee. A/459, November 11, 1947. 
6 pp. mimeo. Also, A/459/Corr. 1, November 13, 1947. 
1 p. mimeo; A/474, November 13, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Implications of the Establishment of a United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. Report 
of the Fifth Committee. A/461, November 11, 1947. 
2 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Committee on Contributions. Report of the 
Fifth Committee. A/462, November 11, 1947. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Financial Implications of the Establishment of an Interim 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Committee of the General Assembly. Report of the 
Fifth Committee. A/463, November 11, 1947. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Adoption of Spanish as One of the Working Languages of 
the General Assembly. Report of the Fifth Committee, 
A/466, November 11, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

International Co-operation for the Prevention of Immigra- 
tion Which Is Likely To Disturb Friendly Relations 
Between Nations. Report of the Third Committee, 
A/467, November 12, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, the Structure 
and Activities of the United Nations in the Schools 
of Member States. Report of the Third Committee. 
A/468, November 12, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Admission of New Members. Report of the First Com- 
mittee. A/471, November 12, 1947. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Implications of Holding the 1948 Regular Session 
of the General Assembly in Europe. Report of the 
Fifth Committee. A/478, November 12, 1947. 2 pp. 
mimeo, 

Relations of Members of the United Nations With Spain. 
Report of the First Committee. A/479, November 14, 
1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Third Committee. International Co-operation To Prevent 
Immigration Likely To Disturb Friendly Relations 
Among Nations. Note by the Secretary-General. 
{Submitting resolution of the Ino Preparatory Com- 
mission.] A/C.3/194, November 6, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

——Report of Sub-Committee 2. A/C.3/204, November 11, 
1947, 4 pp. mimeo. 

Fifth Committee. United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea. A/C.5/208, November 8, 1947. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

——Establishment of an Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly. A/C.5/2098, November 8, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

——Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. Sixteenth Report of 1947. Estimates for 
Temporary Commission on Korea (A/C.5/208) and 
for the Special Committee on the Greek Question 
(A/C.5/172). 3 pp. mimeo. 

Official Records of the Second Part of the First Session 
of the General Assembly. Plenary Meetings of the 
General Assembly. Verbatim Record. 23 October-16 
December 1946. lix, 980 pp. printed. [$8.00.] 

Official Records of the Second Session of the General A& 
sembly. Supplement No. 9. Report of the Advisory 
Committee on United Nations Telecommunications. 
A/335, August 11, 1947. 38 pp. printed. [40¢.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


The Atlantic City Telecommunication Conferences 


ARTICLE BY FRANCIS COLT DE WOLF 


From May 15 to October 2, 1947, there were 
held in Atlantic City three separate, but related, 
world telecommunication conferences, The first 
was the International Radio Conference which be- 
gan on May 15 and had for its purpose the revi- 
sion of the international radio regulations which 
had been previously revised at the Cairo Radio 
Conference in 1938. The second, the International 
Telecommunication Conference, began on July 1 
for the purpose of revising the international tele- 
communication convention signed at Madrid in 
1932. The third, the International High Fre- 
quency Broadcasting Conference, began on August 
26 and was a preparatory conference making pre- 
liminary studies on the allocation of frequencies 
to short-wave broadcasting and the possible estab- 
lishment of a short-wave broadcasting organiza- 
tion. 

The conferences were held under the auspices 
of the International Telecommunication Union, 
the oldest international governmental organiza- 
tion in existence, having its foundation in the old 
International Telegraph Union which was organ- 
ized at Paris in 1865, Practically all of the 78 
member countries were represented at the confer- 
ences. The United States served as the host gov- 
ernment. The chairman of the three conferences 
was Charles R. Denny, who until recently was 
chairman of the Fedeval Communications Com- 
mission. The vice chairman was Francis Colt 
de Wolf, Chief of the Telecommunications Divi- 
sion of the Department of State. 

The basic objective of the conferences was the 
achievement of international agreement on the 
rules for an orderly and efficient operation of inter- 
national communications. The conferees worked 
for 20 weeks, often on matters in which national 
interests differed widely. However, the prevail- 
ing spirit of cooperation and compromise was such 
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that on October 2 every nation represented at the 
conferences signed the convention and the radio 
regulations annexed thereto. This accomplish- 
ment is one of which all the governments, and the 
United States particularly, as the host government, 
may be proud. 

In addition to the convention and the radio reg- 
ulations, four other documents were submitted for 
signature, namely, the final protocol, the additional 
protocols, the additional radio regulations, and the 
protocol concerning European broadcasting. The 
United States did not sign the two last-named 
documents. 

The results of the Radio Conference are em- 
bodied in the radio regulations and may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


First, a world-wide frequency-allocation table 
extending up to 10,500,000 kilocycles was adopted. 
The Cairo conference of 1938 produced an inter- 
national frequency-allocation table extending only 
to 30,000 kilocycles. Many present-day services 
employ frequencies in the upper portion of the 
radio spectrum which at the time of the Cairo con- 
ference were not even charted. In addition to the 
new allocation table, the radio regulations fill a 
volume of 391 pages of small print. These regu- 
lations cover every phase of international radio 
communications, including technical standards, 
operating practices, procedures relating to safety 
and distress both in the air and on the seas, and a 
myriad of other subjects. 

Secondly, a permanent board of 11 experts, the 
International Frequency Registration Board, 
known as the Irrs, was constituted. The desir- 
ability of such a Board became apparent from a 
recognition of the need for strengthening the in- 
ternational administration of frequency assign- 
ments. The concept of the Board was initially 
formulated by the United States and received pre- 





ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


liminary consideration at the Moscow Telecom- 
munication Conference. Heretofore, each country 
had assigned its own frequencies and had simply 
notified the headquarters of the International Tele- 
communication Union of its action. These assign- 
ments were entered on a master list without re- 
gard to the possibility of interference to other 
services or to other countries. The basic plan 
adopted at the Atlantic City Radio Conference 
provides that the Irrs will examine each fre- 
quency assignment notified to it in order to deter- 
mine whether or not such assignment is in full 
conformance with the radio regulations. In gen- 
eral, assignments which conform to the regula- 
tions and do not involve the probability of harm- 
ful interference to other radio stations will be 
entered in the registration column of the new 
international frequency list. Such assignments 
will have the right to protection from harmful 
interference. Assignments which fail to meet these 
criteria, but which countries insist on using not- 
withstanding, will be entered in the notification 
column of the list, which will not confer upon them 
any international recognition of the right to pro- 
tection from interference. 

Thirdly, the Provisional Frequency Board, 
known as the Pr, was constituted for the purpose 
of putting the new allocation table into effect. 
This Board will be composed of the 11 members of 
the Irrs referred to above, plus national members 
from any countries wishing to be represented on 
the Prs. It is expected that the Prs, which will 
convene in Geneva on January 15, 1948, will meet 
for a period of about two years to prepare an 
entirely new international frequency list for use 
in the future by the Irrs. In order to prepare this 
list, it will be necessary for the Prs to re-engineer 
all radio operating assignments throughout the 

world and place them on a sound engineering 
basis. This system will conserve valuable spec- 
trum space and eliminate interference. 


The Telecommunication Conference revised the 
Madrid convention and made far-reaching changes 
in the constitution and structure of the Union, 
bringing it into line with similar organizations, 
notably Cao. Incidentally, telecommunications, 
a term which was first used at the Madrid confer- 
ence, is defined as follows in the Atlantic City 
convention: “Any transmission, emission or re- 
ception of signs, signals, writing, images and 
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sounds or intelligence of any nature by wire, 
visual or electromagnetic systems”. The si 
ture of the International Telecommunication 
Union, as it was established at Madrid, consis 

of the following organizations: 


1. Plenipotentiary conferences which meet only 
when the convention which embodies the funda. 
mental statutes of the Union is under revision. § 

2. International telegraph, telephone, and radi 
administrative conferences which review the reg 
ulations. 

8. International consultative committees: f] 
Telegraph Committee (Corr), the Radio Comm 
tee (Com), and the Telephone Committee ( 
These consultative committees deal mainly 
technical questions and except for the Corr h 
only advisory powers. 1 

4. A bureau or permanent secretariat, which’ 
called the Bureau of the International Teleco 
munication Union, has its seat in Bern and is und 
the aegis of the Swiss Government. 


The foregoing structure was revised as follow 
at the Atlantic City conference: 

1. An element of continuity was introducaiil 
the concept of the plenipotentiary conference 
the supreme organ of the Union. This conference 
is to meet every five years and will have the ulti- 
mate responsibility for all the affairs of the Union. 
























2. It was agreed that administrative conferences 
to revise the radio regulations and the telegraph 
and telephone regulations would also meet every 
five years at the same time and place as the pleni- 
potentiary conference. 


3. Prior to the Atlantic City conference the in- 
ternational consultative committees of the Union, 
established at the Madrid conference and referred 
to above, were not permanent. Under the new con- 
vention, these committees have been constituted as 
permanent organs of the Union. Each will have 
a specialized secretariat attached to the general f , 
secretariat, as well as a permanent official known | ,, 
as a director. In addition, in the case of the Com, } Pp 
provision has been made for a vice director spe- | @ 
cializing in broadcasting. W 

4. The existing Bureau of the International | k 
Telecommunication Union was reorganized and | ¢ 
enlarged and is to become the general secretariat | © 
with increased responsibilities. 


(Continued on page 1040) 
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RELOCATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The political and economic conditions through- 
out the world following World War II created an 
unusual growth in the functions and personnel 
of the Department of State. This growth caused 
a serious housing problem in the Department, and 
it became apparent that headquarters should be 
concentrated. This decision resulted in a complete 
change in the physical set-up of the Old Depart- 
ment of State Building located at 17th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW.., one of the oldest Gov- 
ernment buildings in the United States Capital, 
where for more than half a century American dip- 
lomatic history had been written. This structure, 
completed in 1888 after 17 years of construction, 
originally housed the State, War, and Navy De- 
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partments. The Navy Department completed its 
removal to a separate building after the termina- 
tion of World War I, and the last segments of 
the War Department (with the exception of the 
offices of the General of the Armies of the United 
States) moved to other quarters in 1938. 

With the outbreak of World War II and the 
rapid increase in personnel, the State Department 
began to face the problem of inadequate space. 
In 1941 the Department had increased to 1,600 
employees; its activities had outgrown the main 


building; and its offices were scattered in several 
buildings, wherever available space could be 
found. 


This growth continued rather steadily during 





the following years until early in 1945, when 
Departmental personnel totaled approximately 
3,600. With the cessation of hostilities, several 
agencies were transferred to the State Depart- 
ment, increasing the personnel in the latter 
part of 1945 to approximately 7,200 people, who 
were housed in 47 buildings scattered throughout 
the Washington area. Consequently the Depart- 
ment was faced with the disunity and inefficiency 
that such a situation is bound to promote. This 


condition of decentralization continued until about 
May 1946 when, through consolidation of certain 
organization units and reduction in personnel, the 
number of office buildings was reduced to 29. 
Early in 1946 the President proposed a plan for 
the consolidation of the Department of State in 
and around the New War Building at 21st Street 





NEW DEPARTMENT OF STATE BUILDING 


and Virginia Avenue NW. This building and its 
satellites would concentrate about 60 percent of the 
Department within a radius of one block. Even- 
tually the entire Department would be accommo- 
dated under one roof if proposed plans for the 
enlargement of the building were put into effect. 

The space plan was developed by the Public 
Buildings Administration and White House aides; 
the Department space-planning staff was ready for 
execution of the plan by the end of June 1946. A 
move of this size, needless to say, caused consid 
erable debate within the Department and met with 
delays. It was finally begun, however, in Novem- 
ber 1946, when the first block of 80,000 square feet 
in the “New War” area was allocated to the De 
partment of State. 

On January 22, 1947, the first unit of the Depart- 
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ment was moved into the New State Building 
(formerly New War Building). During the fol- 
lowing three months the building was gradually 
vacated by units of the War Department and other 
agencies and as the necessary alterations for a 
move of this size were completed, other units were 
moved into the new quarters. The moving opera- 
tions continued from January until the first part 
of August, when the Department’s Telegraph 
Branch was moved from the Old State Building. 

The one remaining unit to be moved is the De- 
partment’s telephone switchboard. The present 
17 attendant positions will be increased to 28 in 
the new building, with associated-switchframe and 
power equipment for 4,000 dial lines. It is ex- 
pected that the cut-over from the Old State to the 
New State Building will be made some time after 
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January 1, 1948. 


In all approximately 3,900 
people and some 22,000 pieces of equipment were 
moved. 

As a result of a further consolidation of space 
following the major move, the Department was 
able to reduce the number of buildings to 21 in 


September 1947. The plan for the present group- 
ing of the Department’s housing facilities is shown 
in the accompanying chart. 

The present New State Building is the first unit 
of a structure which will occupy the area bounded 
by 21st and 23d Streets and C and E Streets, NW. 
It is believed that the Department will be housed 
under one roof when the planned construction has 
been completed. This ultimate objective is de- 
picted on the following page. The shaded portion 
represents the proposed extension. 
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ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE FOR HOUSING THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The present location of the units moved is shown 
below: 
New State Building—320 21st St., NW. 
Secretary 
Under Secretaries 
Assistant Secretaries 
Counselor 
Legal Adviser 
Geographic offices and their Divisions 
Office of Special Political Affairs 
Related service functions 
State Annexes 2, 3, and 4—23d St. between C and D Sts., 
NW. 
Office of the Foreign Service and its Divisions 
State Annex 5—2145 C St., NW. 
Divisions of the Office of Special Politica! Affairs 
Office of Public Affairs and its Divisions 
State Annex 6—2115 C St., NW. 
Foreign Service Institute 
State Annex 7—21st and C Sts., NW. 
Office of Departmental Administration 
Division of Central Services 
515 22d Street Building 
Office of Controls and its Divisions 
Old State Building—17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 
Office of International Trade Policy and its Divisions 
Office of Financial and Development Policy and its 
Divisions 
Office of Economic Security Controls and its Divisions 


The units not involved in the major move are as 
follows: 
Old State Building—17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 


Library of the Department 
Telephone switchboard 


State Annex 1—4012 23d St., NW. 
Office of Intelligence Research and its Divisions 
Office of Intelligence Collection and Dissemination and 
its Divisions 
Walker-Johnson Building—1734 New York Ave., NW. 
Division of Departmental Personnel 
Division of Language Services 
Winder Building—604 17th St., NW. 
Passport Division 
1778 Pennsylvania Avenue Building 
Office of Information and Educational Exchange 
Division of International Conferences 
UNESCO Relations Staff 
501 17th Street Building 
Office of Budget and Planning 
Division of Finance 
Metropolitan Club Annex—1712 H St., NW. 
Division of Foreign Building Operations 
Washington Auditorium—19th and E Sts., NW. 
Division of Map Intelligence 
Temporary R Building—Jefferson Drive and 3d St., SW. 
Office of Foreign Liquidation and its Divisions 
Central Public Library—499 Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Inter-American Educational Foundation Ine. 
Former Japanese Embassy—2516 Massachusetts Ave., NW. 
Far Eastern Commission 
Commerce Building—1l4th St. between Pennsylvania and 
Constitution Aves. 
International Boundary Commission, 
Alaska, and Canada 
Washington Loan and Trust Building—9th and F Sts., NW. 
International Joint Commission 


United States, 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Telecommunication Conferences—Continued from 
page 1034 


In addition to these revisions, the following 
new provisions were incorporated : 


1, The Conference approved the creation of an 
administrative council, composed of 18 of the 
Union’s 78 members. The council will meet at 
least once a year at Geneva and will in general be 
responsible for the management of the affairs of the 
Union. This provides for a continuity of func- 
tions between conferences and will enable the 
Union to consider problems of policy without post- 
ponement. The Conference elected five vice chair- 
men for the council, namely, the representatives 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, France, and 
China. By unanimous vote the representative of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was chosen 
as chairman of the Council for the first year of its 
existence. 

2. Heretofore, the seat of the Union had been 
at Bern in as much as the Union was placed under 
the general direction of the Swiss Government. 
The Telecommunication Conference decided to 
move the seat from Bern to Geneva. 

3. From now on the Union will govern itself 
through its own administrative council. How- 
ever, the Swiss Government has agreed to continue 
the existing practice of advancing funds to the 
Union and will in turn be reimbursed by the Union. 

4. Up to the time of the Atlantic City confer- 
ences, French had served as the official language 
of the Union. Under the terms of the new con- 
vention, Chinese, English, French, Russian, and 
Spanish will be the official languages of the Union 
and the final documents of all conferences will be 
drawn up in these five languages. This procedure 
is similar to that adopted by the United Nations. 

5. At Atlantic City the work of the conferences 
was greatly simplified through the use of a sys- 
tem of simultaneous interpretation such as was 
already being used by the United Nations. At 
the Atlantic City conferences, for the first time, 
portable radio receivers were used rather than 
fixed telephone installations. The use of radios, 
of course, had the advantage of permitting dele- 
gates to move about the room where the meeting 
was held or even in the corridors outside and still 
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follow the proceedings. Under the system set up 
by the secretariat of the Atlantic City conferences, 
arrangements were made for the use of three radio 
channels, one for French, one for English, and one 
for Spanish, so that any speeches in any one of 
these languages could be instantaneously trans- 
lated into the other two. In addition, provision 
was made so that speeches in the Russian la 

could also be immediately translated into the other 
three languages, although no speeches were trans- 
lated into Russian. 


It had been hoped that the International High 
Frequency Broadcasting Conference could fune- 
tion as a full conference, but after the Radio and 
Telecommunication Conferences had begun their 
work, it was obvious that there would be insufi- 
cient time to hold a third full conference. The 
High Frequency Broadcasting Conference, there- 
fore, limited itself to preliminary studies of the 
allocation of frequencies for short-wave broad- 
casting. It was recommended that at the full 
conference to be held in Mexico City in 1948 
consideration be given to a special broadcasting 
organization within the framework of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union. 

The Telecommunication Conference decided to 
enter into relationship with the United Nations, 
and an agreement was concluded between the two 
organizations, the text of which is annexed to the 
Atlantic City convention. In general, this agree- 
ment follows the pattern of similar agreements 
entered into between the United Nations and the 
so-called “specialized agencies”, of which the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union is now one. 

All the questions discussed at Atlantic City were 
by no means of a technical nature, and much time 
was spent at the conferences, especially in the 
Telecommunication Conference, on questions 
which were primarily political. This was notably 
the case with regard to the desire of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to have the three Baltie 
Soviet Republics, namely, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, attend the conferences as separate mem- 
bers of the Union. All three conferences refused 
to permit such participation. Then there was the 
effort of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
have the People’s Republic of Mongolia participate 
in the conferences as well as be confirmed as a meili- 
ber of the Union. In this case, Mongolia was per- 
mitted to participate in the Radio Conference and 
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the High Frequency Broadcasting Conference, but 
not in the Telecommunication Conference. A del- 
egation from the People’s Republic of Mongolia 
actively attended the two conferences to which they 
were permitted access. 

Another question which involved political con- 
siderations was that of membership in the Union. 
Heretofore, members of the Union had included 
fully sovereign states as well as colonial telecom- 
munication administrations. This was notably 
the case with the colonies of Belgium, France, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal. The United 
States in its proposals has sought to clarify the 
membership of the Union by placing it on a sound 
foundation of recognized sovereign states which 
would be capable of assuming complete respon- 
sibility, not only for themselves but for all their 
territories. This whole subject gave rise to ex- 
tended and sometimes quite bitter discussions, for 
the four colonial powers mentioned above opposed 
the proposals for the elimination of full member- 
ship of colonies. The Soviet Delegation suggested 
a compromise whereby the present status of exist- 
ing members in the Union would be maintained, 
but in the future only sovereign countries could be 
full-fledged members of the Union. 

In view of the strong feeling evinced during 
the discussions on colonial membership, the United 
States Delegation came to the conclusion that it 
would be wiser to maintain the status quo. The 
Conference finally decided to maintain the present 
membership of the Union, listing all present mem- 
bers in annex 1 to the convention and providing 
in the convention that all countries appearing in 
this annex, including colonies and groups of colo- 
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nies, would be eligible to full membership in the 
Union. It was provided that each member of the 
Union should have one vote. Under this scheme, 
the whole of the territories of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States will each enjoy a separate 
membership in the Union and a separate vote in 
the conferences of the Union. 

In view of the resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations of December 12, 1946, 
concerning the nonparticipation of Spain in inter- 
national conferences called under the aegis of the 
United Nations or by specialized agencies, Spain 
had not been invited to the Atlantic City confer- 
ences. Efforts were made by certain countries dur- 
ing the course of the three conferences to have 
Spain permitted to participate in the conferences, 
but to no avail. The Telecommunication Confer- 
ence, however, did discuss the future relationship 
of Spain to the Union and decided unanimously 
that Spain could again assume her membership 
when the resolution of December 12, 1946, of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations ceased 
to be applicable. 

Notwithstanding the bitterness of the discussions 
on some of the political questions referred to above, 
the general spirit of the conferences was one of 
friendliness and of a desire to reach compromises. 
It is therefore gratifying to note that both the 
convention and the radio regulations were signed 
by all the participants in the conferences and that 
the international regulation of telecommunications 
is assured for the immediate future, namely, until 
the next set of international telecommunication 
conferences, which are scheduled to take place in 
Buenos Aires in 1952. 


Invitations Extended to 4th International Congresses on 


Tropical Medicine and Malaria 


The United States Government has extended 
invitations to over 60 nations to send delegations 
to the Fourth International Congresses on Tropi- 
tal Medicine and Malaria, the Department of 
State announced on November 20. The Con- 
gtesses, to be held in Washington, May 10-18, 1948, 
will mark the second occasion on which the organ- 
izations have held their meetings jointly and the 
frst on which either one has met in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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The Department of State is sponsoring the Con- 
gresses in collaboration with other United States 
agencies and scientific societies interested in tropi- 
cal medicine and malaria. Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service, is chairman of the organizing committee. 

The last meeting of the Congresses was held in 
Amsterdam in 1938. The Department pointed 
out that, since the methods of preventing and 
treating tropical diseases have been improved 


(Continued on page 1059) 
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Analysis of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade! 


SIGNED AT GENEVA, OCTOBER 30, 1947 


introduction 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Trygve Lie, made public today? the text of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, con- 
cluded by the United States and 22 other countries 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on October 30.° 

The General Agreement is the most comprehen- 
sive international instrument ever negotiated for 
the reduction of barriers to world trade, having 
regard both to the scope of its provisions and to 
the volume of trade which they affect. The pro- 
visions of the agreement extend to trade barriers 
and trade controls of all kinds, including tariffs, 
preferences, quotas, internal controls, customs reg- 
ulations, state trading, and subsidies. The 23 
countries participating in the negotiations were 
Australia, the Belgium—Netherlands-Luxembourg 
Customs Union, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
the Customs Union of Lebanon and Syria, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. These countries accounted 


*Excerpts from Department of State publication 2983, 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 50 cents a copy. 

* Nov. 18, 1947. 

*Copies of the General Trade Agreement, consisting 
of vols. I, II, III, and IV, may be obtained from the 
United Nations Sales Section, Lake Success, Long Island, 
N.Y., or Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y., at $5 a set. 

When this agreement comes into effect with respect 
to the United States, it will be printed in the Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series. 

The contents of the volumes are outlined as follows: 


Volume I: Final Act adopted at the conclusion of the 
second session of the Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment; General 
Clauses of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
90 pp. 50 cents. 
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in 1938 for approximately three quarters of the 
international trade of the whole world. 

The agreement consists of (1) schedules of 
tariff concessions and (2) general provisions deal. 
ing, among other things, with barriers to trade 
other than tariffs. Each country applying the 
agreement undertakes to grant to the other parties 
to the agreement the reductions or bindings of 
tariff treatment specified in the schedules of 
tariff concessions, and to observe the rules laid 
down in the general provisions in its commercial 
relations with them. 

The schedules of tariff concessions apply to 
products accounting for approximately two thirds 
of the import trade of the negotiating countries 
and for substantially half of total world imports. 
The concessions include the complete elimination 
of certain duties, reductions of duty, the binding 
of duties at existing levels, and the binding of 
duty-free treatment. 

Tariff preferences affecting a significant part of 
United States trade with countries in the British 
Commonwealth have been substantially reduced, 


Volume II: Schedules of Tariff Concessions: I. Com- 
monwealth of Australia; II. Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg; III. United States of Brazil; IV. Burma; 
V. Canada; VI. Ceylon; VII. Republic of Chile. 424 
pp. $1.50. 

Volume III: Schedules of Tariff Concessions: VIIL 
Republic of China; IX. Republic of Cuba; X. Czecho 
slovak Republic; XI. French Union. 420 pp. $1.50. 

Volume IV; Schedules of Tariff Concessions: XIL 
India; XIII. New Zealand; XIV. Kingdom of Norway; 
XV. Pakistan; XVI. Southern Rhodesia; XVII. Syro 
Lebanese Customs Union; XVIII. Union of South Africa; 
XIX. United Kingdom of Great Britain and Norther 
Ireland; XX. United States of America. (Schedule XX 
has been published by the Treasury Department and # 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. at 50 cents.) Proto 
col of Provisional Application. 428 pp. $1.50. 
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and preferences on a considerable list of products 
which the United States exports to the various 
countries of the Commonwealth have been elimi- 
nated entirely. Under the terms of the agreement 
no new preference may be created and no existing 
preference may be increased, whether or not on 
products listed in the schedules of the agreement. 

All concessions made by the United States were 
formulated within the limits and according to the 
procedures specified by the Trade Agreement Act 
and Executive Order 9832 of February 25, 1947. 
As required by the Executive order, the General 
Agreement provides that if, through unforeseen 
developments, a particular tariff reduction should 
increase imports so sharply as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to domestic producers, the country 
granting the concession may withdraw or modify 
itin whole or in part. If the concession is in fact 
modified or withdrawn, other interested countries 
may then withdraw or modify substantially equiv- 
alent concessions. 

The General Agreement will replace the recipro- 
cal trade agreements which the United States al- 
ready has with a number of the negotiating coun- 
tries, namely, Belgium—Luxembourg, Canada, 
Cuba, France, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. Supplementary bilateral agreements 
have therefore been concluded with these countries, 
making the existing trade agreements inoperative 
for such time as the United States and the other 
country concerned are both parties to the General 
Agreement. 

The negotiations with respect to tariff conces- 
sions were conducted on a selective, product-by- 
product basis, the concession granted by any coun- 
try on a particular product being negotiated ini- 
tially in discussions with the country which was 
4 principal supplier of that product. 

Under the terms of the agreement, each party 
to the agreement will be contractually entitled, in 
its own right and independently of the most- 
favored-nation clause, to enjoy each of the con- 
cessions in the schedules of the other negotiating 
countries. This multilateral application of the 
schedules, as compared with separate bilateral tar- 
iff agreements, enables countries to obtain con- 
cessions on products of interest to them which they 
could not have obtained under bilateral agree- 
ments, because they could not claim to be one of 
the main suppliers of the product concerned. Ap- 
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propriate provision is made in the agreement per- 
mitting the nonapplication of particular tariff con- 
cessions in the event that the country which stands 
to benefit from them most fails to apply the agree- 
ment or withdraws from the agreement. 

The general provisions of the agreement, in- 
corporating basic rules with regard to nondiscrim- 
ination, internal charges and restrictions, quotas 
and exchange controls, and other measures, are 
not limited to scheduled items but cover the whole 
of the trade between the parties to the agreement. 
These provisions establish for the first time a gen- 
erally accepted international code of fair treatment 
in commercial relations. 

The agreement and its schedules of tariff con- 
cessions will be put into effect provisionally on 
January 1, 1948, by Australia, the Belgium—Neth- 
erlands-Luxembourg Customs Union, Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States and by other participating countries as soon 
as they can comply with procedures required by 
their constitutions or laws. This must be done by 
June 30, 1948. Provisional application by the 
United States will be effected by presidential proc- 
lamation under the trade agreements act, as 
amended. The agreement will enter definitively 
into force upon deposit with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of formal acceptances on 
behalf of countries making up 85 percent of the 
foreign trade of all negotiating countries as de- 
termined in an annex to the agreement. 

Two years of intensive preparation, both here 
and abroad, including six months of continuous in- 
ternational negotiations at Geneva, went into the 
formulation of the agreement. The negotiating 
conference held some 1,000 formal meetings, and 
many more of a less formal character, on the tariff 
negotiations and related general provisions. Over 
100 negotiations between separate pairs of nego- 
tiating countries went into the formulation of the 
final schedules of concessions. 

From every point of view the agreement is un- 
precedented in scope and importance in the history 
of international trade. It is a demonstration of 
the kind of constructive work that the United Na- 
tions can do in the economic field. The agreement 
is the first major step to be taken by important na- 
tions to reverse the trend toward trade restriction 
and economic isolation which has persisted 
throughout the world since the first world war. 
It establishes liberal commercial policies for all of 
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the leading trading nations. Announcement of 
this agreement should create an auspicious atmos- 
phere for the opening of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment scheduled for 
Habana on November 21, and, within the long- 
term framework which it establishes, it should be 
possible for the reconstruction of Europe under 
the Marshall Plan to proceed with more confidence 
that efforts to restore world economy will not again 
be defeated by commercial warfare between the 
great trading powers. 

This analysis sets forth the main points of the 
agreement and its tariff schedules and describes 
the principal improvements in trading conditions 
which the agreement brings about for the United 
States and the world. 


Concessions Obtained by the United States 


The concessions made by other countries at 
Geneva cover products accounting for a substan- 
tial proportion of total United States exports to 
those countries and include almost all the impor- 
tant United States export products. The table 
which follows shows in summary form the value of 
United States exports to the Geneva countries 
which is covered by the concessions which they 
made with respect to products of which the United 
States was their principal supplier. In addition 
to the value of these concessions, estimated at 
$1,192,346,000, the United States is interested in 
concessions granted by these countries on a sub- 
stantial range of other products of which the 
United States is only a secondary supplier. In the 
time available, it has not been possible accurately 
to estimate the United States trade with these coun- 
tries in such products, but it should be in excess of 
$200,000,000. 

Imports From the United States in 1939, on Which Con- 


cessions of Primary Interest Were Made by Listed 
Countries 


Value 
(thousands of 
Country U.S. dollars) 
I es oS a a ek ee oe ee ee 33, 088 
ae big f 4 ag ele es 6 be db orks 110, 000 
DR a wk Beal a web ey AS 28, 000 
4 ee” Ds eee a a 1, 113 
see, eee see ae os ar ee Peer eres © 354, 000 
EERE Ae a Gr eee a eae eae am 939 
SN hha i Mel iG ee alg ei ug ea ge de a Oa 15, 000 
aa ae ca ah aa punk eal tn aie 48, 340 
ge Ee eee 74, 000. 
Czechoslovakia (1987) ............... 31, 600 
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Wenmed Gnd GeMNee . oe ees 95, ] 
India and Pakistan (1988/89) .......... 9, 550) ‘ 
Te PERS LEU CLUE 1,7 
IE 4 dhs plein ‘o.nite Oia ied Go» 8 ® eeek 13, 
EE eee ee ee ee 1,7! 
Wee Gf Memth Atrios... wc ccc ccrece 82, { 
ES ks twee eke ees 308, § 1 
DOU TROND ei we vere teens 1, % 
Dependent United Kingdom Colonies: 1 
EP a Serre et 2,18 
ee 20, ¢ | 
Tora, all countries listed ......... 1, 192,848 ¢ 


Concessions Made by the United States 


Summary. The concessions made by the United 
States at Geneva consisted of bindings of tariff | 
rates or duty-free entry and reductions in tariff} « 
rates. The analysis which follows will show the ‘ 
area of United States import trade in terms of 
1939 imports covered by each type of concession 
followed by brief comments on the more impor. 
tant items on which concessions were made in vari- 
ous classes of imports. " 
' Table I shows the value of total dutiable ani 
duty-free imports into the United States in 1989§ - 
broken down as between the countries which partie. 
ipated in the Geneva negotiations and those whic 
did not participate. The table also shows th 
total value of United States imports of products 
on which no concessions were made and of the - 
products on which concessions were made, an 
lyzed by type and extent of concession. The ¢ . 
are preliminary. 

Total United States imports in 1939 of dutiable : 
and duty-free products were 2,247.7 million dol 
lars. Concessions were made on products accoum 
ing for 1,766.5 million dollars or 78 percent of 
total imports. 

Of the 1,766.5 million dollars of imports @ 
which concessions were made, 1,336.7 million dol- 
lars or 76 percent came from participating cour} 1 
tries. 

Total dutiable imports in 1939 were 906.5 mil- 
lion dollars. Concessions were made on 636.4 mil: 
lion dollars or 70 percent of total dutiable imports 
Of this 636.4 million dollars, 543.1 million dollar 
or 85 percent came from participating countries. 

Existing rates of duty were bound on import 
accounting for 128.9 million dollars or 20 pereelll 
of total dutiable imports, were reduced less t 
25 percent on 60.3 million dollars (10 percent) 
were reduced 25 to 35 percent on 174.5 million a 
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lars (27 percent), and were reduced 35 to 50 per- 
cent on 272.7 million dollars (43 percent). 

Total duty-free imports into the United States 
in 1939 were 1,341.2 million dollars. This duty- 
free status was bound on products accounting for 
1,130.1 million dollars or 85 percent of total duty- 
free imports. 793.6 million dollars or 70 percent 
of the products whose duty-free status was thus 
bound came from participating countries. 


General Provisions 


The general provisions of the Agreement are divided into 
three parts. 

Part I gives legal effect to the tariff concessions set out 
in the Schedules of the Agreement and, in addition, lays 
down the basic rule of nondiscrimination in tariff and cus- 
toms matters generally. 

Part II deals with barriers to trade other than tariffs, 
such as quotas, protective excise taxes, restrictive customs 
formalities and the like. The provisions of Part II are 
intended to prevent the value of the tariff concessions 


Taste I—United States Imports in 1939, Total and by 
Kind and Extent of Concession 
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From coun- | From coun- 
Total tries par- tries not 
from ticipating | participating 
all coun- | in eva in Geneva 
tries negotiations | negotiations 
Total imports (dutiable and free). .| 2, 247.7 1, 437.7 810.0 
Imports of nonconcession items . . 481.2 91.0 380. 2 
Imports of concession items. . , .| 1,766.5 1, 336.7 429.8 
Total imports dutiable. ...... 906. 5 580.6 325.9 
Imports of dutiable nonconcession 
SE 5. Gok Gece ae ke 270. 1 37.5 232.6 
Imports of dutiable concession 
BD Ake Scale othe tesa 636. 4 543.1 93.3 
SS Crh Sees Toe 128.9 115.0 13.9 
Reductions—Total........ 507.5 428.1 79.4 
men ee Ge ak ee ec ata 60.3 40.4 19.9 
OIG 4 © ea ee bias Sd 174.5 154.9 19.6 
i REEDS ay eee eee 272.7 237.8 39.9 
Total imports free. ........ 1,341.2 857.1 484. 1 
Imports of nonconcession items '!. . 211.1 63. 5 147.6 
Imports of items bound free of 
SS ck o.oo kat ark ack ee 1, 130.1 793.6 336. 5 














‘Includes items on the free list (136.1 million dollars); imports under the 
dutiable schedules of the tariff act of 1930 imported free of duty from the 
Philippine Islands (72.7 million dollars); and imports of other items entered 
la duty under special provisions of the tariff act of 1930 (2.3 million 

). 

Norte: The above table does not include imports free of duty under bond for 

processing, refining, and manufacture and export, amounting to 59.3 million 


Nore: The figures given in the above table represent United States imports 
fn 1989 of all products except for a comparatively few items with respect to 
which imports in that year were abnormal. In such cases statistics of imports 
in 1937 were substituted for statistics of imports in 1939. The net result of 
these substitutions is that the total imports shown in the above table as for 
1989 are 30.9 million dollars greater than the actual imports in that year. 
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from being impaired by the use of other devices, and also 
to bring about the general relaxation of non-tariff trade 
barriers, thus assuring a further quid pro quo for the 
action taken with respect to tariffs. 

Part III deals with procedural matters, and with other 
questions relevant to the Agreement asa whole. Included 
in Part III are 


provisions setting out the relationship between the Agree- 
ment and the proposed Charter for an International Trade 
Organization; provisions establishing a mechanism for 
the administration of the Agreement; and provisions for 
its entry into force, amendment and termination. 


A summary of the detailed provisions within each of the 
three broad parts of the Agreement follows. 


Part I—Tariffs and Preferences 


Article I—The Most-Favored-Nation Clause. Article I 
incorporates the most-favored-nation clause in its uncon- 
ditional and unlimited form. 

This clause is the cornerstone of nondiscrimiration in 
international commercial relations. Its purpose is to make 
certain that the tariffs applied by each party to the Agree- 
ment to products imported from the other parties will 
not be higher than the tariffs applied to the same products 
when imported from any other country. Thus, the clause 
provides a guarantee that when American exports arrive 
in a foreign country which is a party to the Agreement 
they will not be faced with a tariff higher than the tariff 
applicable to competing exports from some other country. 

The most-favored-nation clause as included in bilateral 
trade agreements entered into in the past by the United 
States and other countries has always been subject to 
exceptions which permitted the establishment, mainte- 
nance and increase of preferences between certain areas, 
such as, for example, between the areas comprising the 
British Empire, between France and its colonies, and be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. 

The General Agreement is unique in that it contains 
a blanket limitation on all such preferences so that they 
cannot be increased above the levels in effect on a date 
prior to the Agreement. This general binding of pref- 
erences extends not only to products on which concessions 
have been granted in the Schedules of the Agreement, but 
to all products entering into international trade, and rep- 
resents a commitment above and beyond the reductions 
and eliminations of preferences on particular products 
provided for in the Schedules. The limitation at existing 
levels of every preference on all products is an effective 
bar to new preferential arrangements in the future and is 
an essential and far-reaching step towards the agreed goal 
of eliminating all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce. 

The most-favored-nation provisions of the General 
Agreement also extend to export taxes. Export taxes have 
in the past largely served as a means of restricting or 
diverting exports of raw materials. Agreement to observe 
the rule of nondiscrimination in applying such taxes is 
an important step in carrying out point 4 of the Atlantic 
Charter looking toward “access, on equal terms, to the... 
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raw materials of the world”. From the point of view of 
the immediate interests of the United States, a significant 
result will be the elimination of the discriminatory tax on 
exports of tin ore and concentrates from the Malayan 
Union. Prior to the Agreement, Malayan exports of tin 
ore and concentrates destined for smelters in the United 
States were subject to a higher tax than the tax payable 
on exports to smelters within the British Empire, thus 
tending to favor the maintenance of smelting facilities in 
the Empire and to discourage the development of such 
facilities in the United States and elsewhere. When 
Malaya puts the Agreement into force, any tax thereafter 
maintained on exports of tin ore and concentrates must 
be the same for all countries, irrespective of destination, 
and the United States smelting industry will be in as 
favorable a position as the smelting industry of any other 
country in obtaining access to tin supplies in Malaya. 

There are no exceptions to the provisions for most- 
favored-nation treatment on export taxes. 

Article II—Tariff Concessions. Article II incorporates, 
as a legal and integral part of the Agreement, the tariff 
concessions set forth in the Schedules. It provides, in 
general, that the products listed in the Schedules will not 
be subject to any ordinary customs duties higher than those 
specified in the Schedules and, in addition, will not be sub- 
ject to any supplementary charges on importation higher 
than those in force on October 30, 1947. 

Article II also safeguards the tariff concessions against 
adverse changes in methods of tariff valuation or currency 
conversion; against changes in tariff classifications; and 


against unwarranted increases in rates of specific duties 
in the event of currency depreciation. 


Part II—Non-Tariff Trade Barriers 


Article III—National Treatment on Internal Taxes and 
Regulations. Tariff concessions can easily be nullified by 
internal excise taxes or other internal regulations which 
operate to protect home industries by laying greater 
burdens on the imported than on the domestic product. 
Such discriminatory taxes and regulations also introduce 
confusion into international trade transactions in general 
because they confront the foreign trader with hidden trade 
barriers in addition to the direct barriers raised at the 
customs border. 

Article III is designed to do away as far as possible 
with such internal trade barriers and to require that any 
protection given be in the form of measures applied openly 
against imports at the time of importation. 

To this end the Article provides that all internal com- 
modity taxes which apply to imported products must apply 
equally to the like domestic products; that internal regu- 
lations in general may not treat imported products less 
favorably than domestic products; and that any internal 
quotas or “mixing” regulations (which require the con- 
sumption of foreign or domestic products in specified 
amounts or proportions) must not restrict imports to an 
extent greater than they did on April 10, 1947 and must 
be subject to negotiation for their further limitation or 
elimination. 

The rule limiting the use of internal “mixing” regula- 
tions is an important one. “Mixing” regulations are as 
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effective as absolute import quotas and prohibitions ag, 
device for restricting trade. While their use is not wis 
spread at the moment (they are probably not used today 
in more than a score of instances throughout the wo 
they would, if left unchecked, undoubtedly have bece 
serious obstacles to world commerce, 

Article 1V—Oinematograph Films. Article IV, relating 
to motion-picture films, recognizes that the economic pee 
arities of the film trade make import duties an unsuita 
device for affording legitimate protection to national filp 
industries. As a counterpart of import duties, therefor 
Article IV establishes for the film trade alone an approvej 
protective device in the form of screen quotas which m 
serve a portion of screen time for domestic films, and seregy 
quotas are of course made negotiable in the same manner 
as tariffs. A most important feature of Article IV is th 
further provision that no screen time other than that rm 
served for domestic films may be allocated in any manne, 
A few existing preferential film quotas are permitted tp 
continue, but their incidence may not be increased, ani 
no new quotas of this type may be introduced. In gener, 
therefore, this provision means a guarantee of free com 
petition in the film markets of the parties to the agreement, 
except to the extent that nations may produce their om 
films for domestic exhibition. As a consequence of provid 
ing nations with the legitimate means of protecting ther 
domestic film trade, all other discriminatory devices a 
all kinds would be outlawed. Under the terms of the Art 
cle there can be no renter or distributor quotas, no dis 
criminatory taxes, no trading of special privileges betwea 
nations, and none of the other discriminatory me; 
which might be devised. 

Article V—Freedom of Transit. Article V provides 
the free movement of goods and vehicles across national 
territories on routes convenient for international transit, 
It prohibits the imposition of special transit duties 
other restrictions and requires that all regulations dealing 
with transit shall be reasonable. One result of the app 
cation of the Article on freedom of transit will be the eli 
nation of the requirement prohibiting the transportation 
by truck, in bonded transit, of United States goods ac 
Canadian territory between Detroit and Buffalo. 

Article VI—Antidumping and Oountervailing Dutia. 
Antidumping and countervailing duties, the proper pur 
pose of which is to offset export dumping and subsidization, 
have frequently been misused for the purpose of hampering 





normal competition in international trade. Article VI lay 
down rules confining the use of these special duties to the 
circumstances in which they are justified and limiting then 
to the amounts necessary to accomplish their prop 
purpose. 

Article VII—Valuation for Customs Purposes. Whe 
goods are subject to ad valorem duties, based upon? 
value of the goods, the methods followed at the custom 
house in determining the value of the goods is as importan! 
to the foreign trader as is the rate of duty itself. Ift 
methods are arbitrary, or result in fictitious valuations,# 
much greater burden on trade can result than would ap 
from the height of the duty. Article VII is designed 
assure that fair valuation systems will be used in as ] 
ad valorem duties. It provides that the values to be 08) 
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shall be “actual” values and not arbitrary or fictitious 


values, and sets out a suitable definition of “actual” value 


for customs purposes. Provision is made that internal 
taxes shall not be included in the value of a shipment of 
goods if they have not in fact been paid on that shipment. 
In converting foreign currencies for the purpose of arriving 
at the value of imported products, a general requirement 
is made that the par value of the currency involved, as 
established by the International Monetary Fund, shall be 
used. This requirement, however, can be set aside in cases 
where trade transactions are not in practice carried on in 
terms of the par value. Whatever the detailed method of 
yaluation followed, the general principle is established 
that valuation methods should be stable and should be 
given sufficient publicity to enable traders to estimate, 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, the value of goods 
for customs purposes. 

Article VIII—Formalities connected with Importation 
and Ewportation. Many of the difficulties facing foreign 
traders lie in unnecessary or needlessly elaborate customs 
requirements and formalities. Article VIII looks toward 
the removal of these obstacles at the earliest practicable 
date. Recognition is given to the principle that supple- 
mentary customs fees and charges should be limited to 
the cost of services rendered and should not represent a 
means of indirect protection to domestic industries, and 
to the need for reducing the number and diversity of such 
fees and charges, for minimizing the incidence and com- 
plexity of import and export formalities, and for de- 
creasing and simplifying import and export documentation 
requirements. Provision is made that the parties to the 
Agreement shall not impose substantial penalties for minor 
breaches of customs regulations. 

Article IX—Marks of Origin. Article IX provides for 
nondiscriminatory treatment in the application of require- 
ments for the marking of imported products to indicate 
their origin ; for the liberalization of marking regulations 
80 as to permit importers to mark their goods at the time 
of importation rather than at the time of manufacture 
or export; for the elimination of marking requirements 
which may have the effect of damaging imported goods 
or materially reducing their value or unreasonably in- 
creasing their cost; and for limiting the use of marking 
penalties or fines to cases where the importer has un- 
reasonably delayed his compliance with marking regula- 
tions, has applied deceptive marks, or has intentionally 
omitted to apply the required marks. A related paragraph 
looks toward international cooperation to prevent the 
“pirating” of geographical trade names which are dis- 
tinctive of the produce of a particular country or region. 

Article X—Publication and Administration of Trade 
Regulations. Article X is designed to assure full publicity 
and fair administration in the matter of laws and regula- 
tions affecting foreign trade. It provides for the publica- 
tion of all such laws and regulations in such a manner 
as to enable both governments and traders to become 
acquainted with them; for the official publication of any 
increased duties simultaneously with or prior to their 
application; and for the establishment or maintenance 
of customs courts or similar independent procedures to 
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assure justice and fair dealing in the administration of 
trade regulations. 

Articles XI through XV—Quantitative Restrictions and 
Eachange Controls. Quantitative restrictions, or quotas, 
rigidly limit to an absolute amount or value the quantity 
of goods which may be imported or exported. 

The use of quotas for protective purposes took place 
on an increasing scale during the inter-war years, so that 
today quotas are one of the most serious obstacles to an 
expansion of international trade. Action for the reduction 
of tariffs such as is provided for in the Schedules of the 
General Agreement would be meaningless without com- 
prehensive measures to deal with the problem of quotas. 

The Articles of the General Agreement relating to quotas 
(and to exchange control techniques) represent the estab- 
lishment of an agreed policy among the contracting parties 
to avoid the use of quotas for normal protective purposes 
and to eliminate their use for other, extraordinary pur- 
poses (such as to safeguard the balance-of-payments) 
when the conditions making them necessary have ceased 
to exist. In substance, therefore, these Articles may be 
briefly described as constituting a general prohibition 
against the use of quotas, this prohibition then being made 
subject to carefully defined and closely controlled excep- 
tions permitting their use in justifiable or necessary 
circumstances, 

Article XI contains the general prohibition against 
quotas and sets forth certain “permanent” exceptions. 
The main permanent exception would permit the imposi- 
tion of an import quota on a foreign agricultural product 
if the production or consumption of the like domestic 
product is also subject to restriction in equal degree. 
The purpose of this exception is to allow the continuation 
or establishment of governmental controls over agricul- 
tural production which are necessary to prevent heavy 
surpluses of farm products and drastic price declines. An 
example is the United States Sugar Act of 1937 under 
which all sugar consumed in the United States, whether 
of foreign or domestic origin, is subject to limitation with 
a view to maintaining prices at reasonable levels. 

The other permanent exceptions set out in Article XI 
are of a relatively minor nature. They would permit 
quantitative restrictions which are necessary, for example, 
to enforce standards and grades (e.g. a prohibition on the 
importation of substandard tea) ; ta relieve critical short- 
ages of foodstuffs, such as are caused by famine; and to 
assist in surplus disposal programs having a relief char- 
acter (e.g. the distribution of surplus apples free of charge 
through school lunch programs). 

Article XII relates to the use of quantitative restrictions 
necessary to safeguard a country’s balance of interna- 
tional payments and the value of its currency. It takes 
account of the situation of a country which does not pos- 
sess enough foreign exchange to pay for all of the im- 
ported goods that its population would normally purchase 
and consume and recognizes that such a country may have 
to limit the overall volume of imports by means of quanti- 
tative restrictions, thus conserving foreign exchange for 
the purchase of those imported goods which are most 
essential to the economy. 
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Rules are laid down to assure that quantitative restric- 
tions permissible for balance-of-payments reasons will not 
be used for other purposes or under other circumstances. 
The basic rule is that restrictions may not be resorted 
to unless necessary “to forestall the imminent threat of, 
or to stop, a serious decline in . . . Monetary reserves”, 
or (if the country has dangerously low monetary reserves) 
“to achieve a reasonable rate of increase in . . . reserves.” 

Balance-of-payments restrictions maintained at the time 
the General Agreement comes into force must be gradually 
relaxed as the country’s reserve position improves and 
must be completely eliminated when the reserve position 
would no longer justify their maintenance. 

Other rules governing the use of balance-of-payments re- 
strictions are: 


(a) The country applying the restrictions must pay due 
regard to the need for restoring equilibrium in its balance- 
of-payments, and for assuring an economic employment 
of productive resources, thus making possible the eventual 
elimination of the restrictions. : 

(b) The restrictions may not be applied so as to prevent 
unreasonably the importation of any description of goods 
in minimum commercial quantities, or prevent the im- 
portation of commercial samples, or prevent compliance 
with patent, trademark, or copyright procedures. 

(c) The country concerned must apply the restrictions 
in such a way as to avoid unnecessary damage to the 
commercial or economic interests of any other party to 
the Agreement. 


If any party to the Agreement considers that another 
party is applying balance-of-payments restrictions con- 
trary to the rules, it may file a complaint with all of the 
parties to the Agreement acting in their joint capacity 
(described in the Agreement as the Contracting Parties). 
If the complaint is justified, the Contracting Parties may 
recommend the relaxation or removal of the restrictions, 
and if this recommendation is not complied with in sixty 
days the Contracting Parties may authorize any party to 
withdraw tariff or other concessions from the party main- 
taining the restrictions contrary to the rules. 

Countries not applying balance-of-payments restrictions 
at the time the Agreement comes into force but which to 
apply them later are required to consult the Contracting 
Parties, either before or immediately after taking such 
action. The purpose of this consultation is to ascertain 
the nature of the balance-of-payments problem, to see 
whether some measure other than trade restrictions might 
solve the difficulty, and to estimate the effect of the restric- 
tions on the economies of other parties to the Agreement. 
Any country tightening up its restrictions must consult the 
Contracting Parties within thirty days. The Contracting 
Parties are required to carry out a general review of all 
restrictions still maintained on January 1, 1951. The 
Contracting Parties may give their advance approval to 
restrictions applied under specified circumstances and 
conditions, 

Article XIII extends the principle of nondiscriminatory 
treatment to quantitative restrictions applied consistently 
with the provisions of the General Agreement. It requires, 
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first, that any restrictions applied to imports from, @ 
exports to, any party to the Agreement must also apply ty 
imports from, or exports to, all other countries. Y 
whenever restrictions are applied, they should preferably 
take the form of published quotas specifying the amount o@ 
value of the particular products involved which will he 
permitted to be imported during a specified future period, 
If this is not practicable, import licenses, without a quota, 
may be employed, but these licenses may not require go 
provide that the goods be imported from a particular 
country or source. If a quota is allocated among foreign 
countries or sources of supply, the allocation must be made 
so as to reflect the shares which the various parties to the 
Agreement would probably have supplied if the quota had 
not been allocated. To this end, the country applying the 
quota may either (a) seek agreement among all the parties 
to the Agreement which are suppliers of the commodity ag 
to the fair allocation of the quota, or (6) allocate the 
quota on the basis of imports during a previous represen 
tative period prior to the establishment of the quota, 

Article XIV sets out certain necessary exceptions to the 
rule that quantitative restrictions must be nondiscrimina- 
tory. It recognizes that a country in balance-of-payments 
difficulties may sometimes be able to conserve its monetary 
reserves, and increase its total imports, by purchasing 
more than the normal share of imports from particular 
foreign countries. This would be true, for example, ifa 
country, hard-pressed to find enough foreign exchange to 
pay for all that it wanted to buy from abroad, had accumt- 
lated as part of its monetary reserves a stock of “incor 
vertible” foreign currencies which could not be used for 
payments everywhere in the world but only to pay fa 
imports from a particular country. In such cases, Article 
XIV recognizes that too rigid an application of the ruled 
nondiscrimination might reduce, rather than enlarge, total 
world trade, and provision is therefore made for enough 
flexibility to permit the working off of inconvertible cur 
rencies. 

Departures from the rule of non-discrimination, no mat 
ter how justifiable in theory, are dangerous in practice 
Unless closely controlled they may lead to barter arrange 
ments or other bilateral deals designed to carve out prefer 
ential markets rather than to solve financial problems 
Article XIV therefore sets out the following safeguards @ 
keep discrimination within bounds and eventually to plate 
trading on a fully multilateral, nondiscriminatory basis; 


1. Discriminations based on financial considerations 
must result in larger imports, and cannot be employed 
merely to divert trade from one source of supply # 
another. 

2. The prices paid for goods imported under discrimin& 
tory restrictions cannot be substantially higher than the 
prices of like goods available from other sources. This 
sharply limits the scope of discrimination and minimize 
its harmful effects, 

8. The discrimination cannot be part of any arrangement 
which would reduce the country’s supply of gold or cok 
vertible currencies. This is aimed against bilateral bartet 
deals having preferential rather than monetary ends in 
view. vg 
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4. Import programs involving discrimination must ulti- 
mately be directed to the goal of eliminating balance-of- 
payments difficulties and achieving the full convertibility 
of currencies. 

5. Countries practicing discrimination must keep the 
Contracting Parties regularly informed of what they are 
doing and, after March 1, 1952, must obtain the approval 
of the Contracting Parties if they are to continue the 
practice. 

6. The Contracting Parties can at any time require a 
country to remove discriminations which do not meet the 
criteria set out above. 

7. If the Contracting Parties consider at any time that 
there is no longer a widespread disequilibrium in interna- 
tional trade, they may completely suspend the operation 
of this exception to the general rule against discrimination. 


In order to provide the parties to the Agreement with 
a transitional period to adapt their administrative and 
economic systems to the detailed requirements set forth 
above, provision is made that the rules regarding non- 
discrimination will not apply to countries in balance-of- 
payments difficulties until one year after the provisional 
entry into force of the Agreement (i.e. Jan. 1, 1949). 

In addition to the provisions described above, there are 
certain other exceptions to the rule of nondiscrimination. 
Some of these are technical, being necessary to carry out 
the Article of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. Others are based on provisions in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Financial Agreement. One is a temporary arrange- 
ment permitting the maintenance of preferential import 
quotas by the United Kingdom on four or five specific prod- 
ucts (none of which are of special interest to the United 
States) pending their outright elimination by negotiation 
or their replacement by tariff preferences. 

Article XV is designed to make sure that countries will 
not circumvent the rules regarding quantitative restric- 
tions by resorting to exchange controls having the same 
effect on trade. To this end, it is provided that parties to 
the General Agreement shall either become members of 
the International Monetary Fund (which lays down agreed 
international rules governing the use of exchange controls 
and techniques) or else enter into a special exchange agree- 
ment with the Contracting Parties containing substantially 
the same safeguards as the Fund Agreement. In any case, 
parties to the General Agreement may not use exchange 
controls, even though consistent with the Fund Agreement, 
which would “frustrate the intent of the provisions” of the 
General Agreement. 

In all cases where the Contracting Parties are called 
upon to consider or deal with balance-of-payments re- 
strictions, they are required to consult the Monetary Fund, 
to accept the determination of the Fund as to what con- 
stitutes a “serious decline” in a country’s monetary re- 
Serves, a “very low level” of monetary reserves, or a “rea- 
sonable rate of increase” in monetary reserves. These are 
the basic criteria for determining whether a country is 
entitled to use import restrictions to safeguard its balance- 
of-payments. 

Article XVI—Subsidies. Subsidies such as those granted 
directly to producers by means of money payments or mini- 
mum farm income guarantees, are less disruptive of inter- 
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national trade than barriers such as tariffs and quotas. 
This is true because subsidies do not as a rule raise market 
prices and reduce consumption and because they tend to 
be used sparingly. Nevertheless, subsidies may cause 
serious prejudice to international trade in particular prod- 
ucts. Article XVI provides that if a subsidy is used which 
increases exports or decreases imports of any product, it 
must be reported to the Contracting Parties together with 
a statement of the reasons why the subsidy is necessary 
and an estimate of its effect on trade. If it is determined 
that the subsidy is causing serious prejudice to the trade 
of one of the parties to the Agreement, the country grant- 
ing the subsidy must, upon request, consult with the other 
party or parties concerned as to the possibility of limiting 
the subsidy. 

Article XVII—State Trading. Concessions by state- 
trading enterprises on particular products are provided 
for in the Schedules of the Agreement along with the tariff 
concessions. Article XVII relates to the more general 
aspects of state-trading, with special emphasis on assuring 
that trading by the state will be conducted on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis. It provides that the principle of nondis- 
crimination shall apply to state-fostered enterprise, just as 
the most-favored-nation principle is applied to measures 
taken by governments themselves to direct the flow of 
trade. More specifically, it interprets this to mean that 
the enterprise must, in so far as its purchases or sales 
affecting exports or imports are concerned, act according 
to commercial considerations. In addition, the state enter- 
prise must give to the enterprises of other countries 
(whether private or public) an opportunity to compete for 
the international business of the state-trading enterprise 
“in accordance with customary business practice”. A 
parallel obligation requires that governments shall not 
prevent enterprises under their jurisdiction, including 
competitive private enterprises, from acting according to 
commercial considerations. 

The rules relating to state-trading do not apply to ordi- 
nary governmental purchases for governmental use, thus 
leaving a government free to follow any policy it chooses 
in its purchases for the armed forces, for strategic stock- 
piles, or for similar purposes. 

Article XVIII—Adjustments in Connection with Heco- 
nomic Development. Article XVIII recognizes the special 
problems of underdeveloped countries which may need to 
use nondiscriminatory trade measures, otherwise forbidden 
by the Agreement, in order to encourage infant industries. 
The Article provides that such measures may be used if the 
prior approval of the Contracting Parties is obtained. If 
the product is one of those listed in the country’s Schedule 
of tariff concessions, however, the country wanting to 
adopt the measure must also reach substantial agreement 
with the party with which the concession was negotiated 
and other parties interested in it. Detailed procedures 
are provided to assure an adequate examination of the 
facts in each case and the expeditious and fair handling 
of applications to employ development measures. 

Countries which had particular measures of economic 
development in operation on September 1, 1947, may con- 
tinue them pending their examination by the Contracting 
Parties, subject to three main conditions. First, no such 
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measure may continue in respect of any product listed in 
the appropriate Schedule of tariff concessions. Secondly, 
the measure concerned must have been notified to all of the 
prospective parties to the Agreement prior to October 10, 
1947, that is to say well in advance of the day on whieh 
the text of the General Agreement was authenticated. 
Finally, all such measures must again be notified to the 
Contracting Parties who will examine the measure and 
approve or disapprove it within one year after the day 
on which the country maintaining the measure beeomes 
a party to the Agreement. 

Article XIX—Emergency Action on Imports of Particu- 
lar Products. Tariff concessions and other commitments 
to remove obstacles to trade may sometimes have unfore- 
seen results. Accordingly, it is provided in Article XIX 
that concessions may be withdrawn or obligations sus- 
pended if, in view of unforeseen developments, they result 
in increased imports so substantial as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to home producers. There must, however, 
be consultation with the other affected countries, either 
before or immediately after withdrawing the concession, 
with a view to reaching agreement. If agreement is not 
reached, and the action is nevertheless taken, the other 
parties affected by the action can then withdraw equivalent 
concessions. These provisions are in line with the estab- 
lished policy of the United States under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act and with the requirements of Executive Order 
No. 9832 issued by President Truman on February 25, 1947. 

Article XX—General Exceptions. Article XX contains a 
number of exceptions which customarily appear in inter- 
national commercial agreements, together with certain 
other exceptions growing out of the economic conditions 
peculiar to the transitional post-war period. Among the 
customary exceptions are those permitting the application 
of measures to protect human, animal or plant life or 
health (sanitary regulations) ; measures to protect public 
morals; measures relating to international movements of 
gold or silver; measures to enforce the customs laws and 
prevent deception or fraud; measures to conserve exhaus- 
tible natural resources, if made effective in conjunction 
with restrictions on domestic production or consumption ; 
and measures applied under approved intergovernmental 
commodity agreements. During a postwar period ending 
on January 1, 1951 (which can be extended by the Con- 
tracting Parties if necessary) special measures are also 
permitted to bring about a fair distribution of products in 
short supply, to maintain price controls in countries under- 
going shortages subsequent to the war, and to liquidate 
surpluses of goods or industries built up owing to the 
exigencies of the war. 

Article XXI—Security Exceptions. Artiele XXI recog- 
nizes the need for certain trade control measures for rea- 
sons of national or international security. It would per- 
mit any party to withhold the furnishing or publication of 
any information (such as, for example, technological in- 
formation) the disclosure of which the party considers 
would be contrary to its essential security interests, or 
to take any action which it considers necessary for the 
protection of its essential security interests relating to 
fissionable materials or to the traffic in arms, ammunition 















and implements of war, or taken in time of war or other 
emergency in international relations or in pursuance of 
obligations under the United Nations Charter for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. : 

Articles XXII and XXIII—Oonsultation and Nullifiee 
tion or Impairment. It is impossible to foresee and provide 
in detail for all possible measures or developments which 
may affect the commercial relations between nations 
Articles XXII and XXIII therefore provide respectively 
for consultation between the parties to the Agreement on 
all matters affecting the operation of the Agreement and 
for procedures to be followed in the event that any measure 
should be taken, even though not prohibited by the Agree 
ment, or any situation should arise, which would have the 
effect of nullifying or impairing the benefits or objectives 
of the Agreement. In the case of measures or developments 
tending to nullify or impair the Agreement, any contract 
ing party may require the other parties concerned to con 
sult with it with a view to reaching a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. If an adjustment can not be made, the matter may 
be referred to the Contracting Parties. In exceptional and 
serious circumstances, the Contracting Parties may au 
thorize a particular party to suspend the application of 
any provision of the Agreement, either generally or in 
respect of particular countries. Any party affected by this 
action could then withdraw from the Agreement on short 
notice (sixty days). 


Part IJI—Procedural and Other Matters 


Article XXIV—Territorial Application—Frontier Traf- 
fic—Customs Unions. Article XXIV provides for the ap 
plication of the Agreement to the customs territories of 
the contracting parties; for the establishment or con 
tinuation of measures to facilitate purely local traffie 
across the frontiers of adjacent countries; for measures 
necessary to the establishment of customs unions; and 
for special trade relations between India and Pakistan 
which may be necessary as a result of the division of India 
into two separate and independent states. 

Article XXV—Joint Action by the Contracting Parties. 
As indicated in the preceding discussion of the substantive 
Article of the Agreement, certain of its provisions (for 
example those relating to quantitative restrictions for 
balance-of-payments reasons) require that the contracting 
parties act in their joint capacity. Acting in this way, 
they are described in the Agreement as the Contracting 
Parties. Article XXV provides for periodic meetings of 
the representatives of the Contracting Parties, beginning 
not later than March 1, 1948. Each party will have on 
vote at these meetings and decisions will, except wher 
provided otherwise, be by majority vote. The Contracting 
Parties may, by a two-thirds vote, waive obligations im 
posed by the Agreement upon a contracting party. 

Article XXVI—Acceptance, Entry into Force and Regit 
tration. Article XXVI relates to the definitive entry into 
force of the Agreement, as contrasted with its provisional 
entry into force under the Protocol of Provisional Applic 
tion described below. It provides that each country at 
cepting the Agreement must deposit a formal in ent 
of acceptance with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and that the Agreement will enter definitively 
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into full force and effect 30 days after such instruments 
have been deposited by countries accounting for 85 percent 
of the trade of all the negotiating countries. 

Special provision is made for the separate adherence of 
any customs territory which, although politically under the 
control of a contracting party, may in fact be wholly in- 
dependent in the conduct of its foreign commercial 
relations. 

Because of the close relationship between many of the 
provisions of the Agreement and the same provisions pro- 
posed for inclusion in the projected Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization, provision is made that 
the Agreement may not enter into full force and effect 
until the precise provisions of the Charter have been 
finally decided and agreement has been reached under 
Article XXIX (see below) as to whether the provisions 
of the Agreement or the corresponding provisions of the 
Charter shall govern. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations is author- 
ized to register the Agreement with the United Nations 
as soon as it enters into force. 

Article XXVII—Witihholding or Withdrawal of Conces- 
sions, Article XXVII takes account of the possibility that 
one or more of the countries which participated in the 
negotiations at Geneva may fail to apply the Agreement, 
either definitively or under the Protocol-of Provisional 
Application, or that some country may withdraw its ap- 
plication of the Agreement. In such cases, Article XXVII 
would permit those countries applying the Agreement to 
withhold or withdraw the particular tariff concessions 
provided for in the Schedules of the Agreement which, as 
disclosed by the records of the negotiations, had been 
initially negotiated with the country failing to apply the 
Agreement. Other parties to the Agreement which have 
a substantial interest in the concessions must, however, 
be consulted. 

With regard to concessions granted by the United States 
and appearing in Schedule XX of the Agreement, the 
proclamation of the Agreement by the President of the 
United States, which will be made sometime in December, 
1947, will indicate what concessions, if any, will be with- 
held by the United States by reason of the failure of any 
hegotiating country or countries to apply the Agreement 
on January 1, 1948. 

Article XXVIII—Modification of Schedules. Since all 
parties to the Agreement are legally entitled to each of the 
concessions listed in the Schedules, modification of a con- 
cession would normally require unanimous agreement 
among all of the parties. Article XXVIII is designed to 
introduce a desirable measure of flexibility so as to facili- 
tate any needed adjustments of tariff rates after an 
initial period of three years. It provides that after Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, any party which has granted a concession on 
4 product may modify that concession by obtaining the 
agreement, not of all the parties, but only, of that party 
with which the concession was initially negotiated. There 
must, however, be consultation with other parties having 
4 Substantial interest in the concession. If agreement on 
the proposed modification cannot be reached, the country 
desiring to modify or withdraw the concession may never- 
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theless do so, in which case the country with which the 
concession was negotiated, together with other parties 
having a substantial interest in the concession, may with- 
draw substantially equivalent concessions initially nego- 
tiated with the party taking the action. 

The interest of countries not entitled to claim that they 
were the initial negotiators of a concession are protected 
by a clause permitting any such country, if it is for any 
reason dissatisfied with the modification or withdrawal 
of a particular concession, to withdraw substantially equiv- ~ 
alent concessions initially negotiated with the country 
taking such action. 

In order to avoid possible disputes and consequent delays 
in negotiations, it is provided that the question as to what 
countries have a substantial interest in a particular con- 
cession shall be determined by the Contracting Parties. 

Article XXIX—Relation of the General Agreement to 
the Charter for an International Trade Organization. 
Article I of the General Agreement (the most-favored- 
nation clause) and all of Part II of the Agreement (non- 
tariff trade barriers) are virtually identical with provi- 
sions recommended for inclusion in the proposed Charter 
for an International Trade Organization to be discussed 
at the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment opening at Habana, Cuba on November 21, 1947. 

The negotiators of the General Agreement considered 
that it would be highly desirable, if practicable, to avoid 
a situation in which the same international obligations, 
covering the same subject matter, should continue to be in- 
corporated in two international instruments running con- 
currently. There was a strong body of opinion, therefore, 
that these provisions of the General Agreement should 
automatically be superseded by the corresponding provi- 
sions of the Charter when it came into force. At the same 
time, however, it was recognized that the provisions of the 
General Agreement represented concrete undertakings to 
be made effective at an early date in conjunction with, 
and as a quid pro quo for, tariff concessions; whereas the 
provisions of the Charter were still in the nature of pro- 
posals, which would be subject to change at the Habana 
Conference, and would in any case not be made effective 
for a period of several months at least. 

In these circumstances, it was agreed that while there 
should be a strong presumption in favor of the automatic 
supersession of the provisions of the General Agreement 
by the corresponding provisions of the Charter as finally 
agreed to at Habana, any party to the Agreement should 
have the right to object to such supersession in the event 
that the provisions of the Charter should be materially 
different from those in the Agreement. 

Accordingly, Article X XIX provides that Article I and 
Part II of the General Agreement shall be suspended and 
superseded by the corresponding provisions of the Charter 
on the day that the Charter enters into force; but that 
any party to the Agreement may, within 60 days after the 
end of the Habana Conference, lodge an objection to such 
supersession with regard to any particular provision. All 
the parties are then required to meet within a further 60 
days and to decide whether the provisions of the Agree- 
ment, or alternatively the corresponding provisions of the 
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Charter, shall apply. Agreement is also to be reached on 
the transfer to the International Trade Organization of the 
functions provided for under Article XXV. As a matter 
of practice, any determinations regarding these matters 
will have to be unanimous among the countries accepting 
the determination. 

Article XXIX also deals with other relationships be- 
tween the General Agreement and the projected Iro 
Charter. Recognizing the importance of the successful 
adoption of the Charter to the attainment of the objectives 
of the Agreement, the contracting parties to the Agreement 
undertake, pending their acceptance of a Charter in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional procedures, to observe 
the general principles of the Charter to the fullest extent 
of their executive authority. In the event that the Charter 
is not adopted, or if its adoption should be unduly delayed, 
or if it ceases to be in force, the contracting parties to 
the Agreement will meet to agree whether the General 
Agreement should be amended, supplemented or main- 
tained. In the case of a contracting party to the Agree- 
ment which fails to adopt the Charter, provision is made 
for all the contracting parties to confer and agree on any 
amendments necessary to take care of the situation. 

Article XXX—Amendments. Article XXX _ requires 
that amendments to Part I of the Agreement, relating 
to the tariff schedules, may not be made effective until 
accepted by all of the contracting parties, and that other 
amendments will be effective, for all those parties accept- 
ing them, when they have been approved by two-thirds 
of the contracting parties. These provisions do not, of 
course, apply in cases where the Agreement may be. changed 
by other procedures specifically provided for in the Agree- 
ment, as for example, modifications in rates of duty pur- 
suant to Article XXVIII. Amendments are subject to an 
acceptance procedure similar to that provided for in re- 
spect of the Agreement as a whole under Article XXVI 
(Hntry into Force). 

Article XXXI—Withdrawal. Any contracting party is 
free to withdraw from the Agreement, upon giving six 
months notice in writing, at any time after January 1, 
1951, that is to say, three years after its provisional entry 
into force. This is in accordance with the requirements 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Article XXXII—Contracting Parties. Article XXXII is 
a technical one, designed to make it clear that any coun- 
try which is applying the Agreement, whether definitively 
or provisionally, is to be considered as a contracting party 
under the terms of the Agreement. 

Article XXXIII. Article XXXIII provides for the acces- 
sion to the Agreement by countries other than those which 
participated in the negotiations at Geneva. Such accession 
must be by agreement with those countries which are at 
the time contracting parties to the Agreement, and would 
involve the negotiation of a schedule of tariff concessions 
to be granted by the acceding country. 

Article XXXIV. Article XXXIV incorporates the An- 
nexes as an integral part of the Agreement. The Annexes, 
lettered A to I, relate to such matters as the description 
of the territorial preferential relationships referred to in 
Article I, the percentages of the total trade of the con- 
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tracting parties applicable to each of them, and a numbe 
of definitions and interpretations of particular provisions 
of the Agreement. Most of these definitions and interpre 
tations also appear in the Charter for an Internationa) 
Trade Organization recommended for consideration by the 
Habana Conference. 

The Protocol of Provisional Application. Under the 
Protocol of Provisional Application, the key countries of 
Australia, the Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg Customs 
Union, Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which together account for — percent of 
the total trade of the countries negotiating at Geneva, 
undertake to apply provisionally, on and after January 
1, 1948, a) Parts I and III of the Agreement and b) Part 
II of the Agreement to the fullest extent not inconsistent 
with existing legislation. Other countries negotiating at 
Geneva may apply the Agreement provisionally in the 
same manner on and after 30 days after their signature of 
the Protocol. Countries applying the Agreement pm 
visionally under the Protocol may withdraw such appli. 
cation on 60 days notice. 


Procedure for Filing War Claims in Tunisia 
[Released to the press November 26} 

The Department of State has been informed 
that the Tunisian Government accords to Ameri- 
can nationals treatment equal to that accorded to 
French nationals in the administration of com- 
pensation for war damage to property in Tunisia, 
Claims may be registered with the Service de 
Dommages de Guerre, Commissariat 4 la Recon- 
struction, Dar el Bey, Kasba, Tunis, Tunisia. The 
time limit for accepting registration of claims 
January 22, 1948, when justification is given for 
delay. 

The French law on war-damage compensation, 
No. 46-2389 of October 28, 1946, published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 29, 1946, has been made 
applicable to war damage to property in Tunisia 
by a decree of the Tunisian Government of July 
17, 1947, published in the Journal Officiel Tunisian 
of July 22, 1947. The benefits of the French lav 
are extended to American owners of property it 
France by article 7 of the agreement of May %, 
1946, between the United States and France @ 
commercial policy and related matters. The bent 
fits of the Tunisian law are extended to Americal 
owners of property in Tunisia by virtue of the 
Franco-American convention of March 15, 1904 
in which France agreed to extend to United State 
citizens in Tunis the benefits of all treaties and 
conventions in effect between France and the 
United States. 
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Canadian Government Imposes Restrictions on 


Canadian Imports From Abroad 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


[Released to the press November 17] 
The Department of State has not yet had time to 
study in detail the restrictions which the Canadian 
Government has just imposed on Canadian imports 
from abroad. The Department has been aware for 
some months past, however, that Canada might be 
compelled to adopt temporary measures of this sort 
because of the increasing difficulty she has had in 
obtaining United States dollars to finance her im- 
ports from the United States. During recent 
weeks representatives of the two Governments 
have discussed the Canadian position in general 
terms. The discussions culminated in the ex- 
change of memoranda released on November 17. 
As noted in the memoranda, the present Cana- 
dian difficulties are caused by the disruption of 
trade and currency relationships throughout the 
world. Canada’s foreign trade is relatively far 
more important in her over-all economy than is 
the case in the United States. Traditionally it has 
followed a triangular pattern. Canada imports 
more from the United States than she exports to 
us, and in the past she paid for the excess with 
the proceeds of a favorable balance of trade with 
the rest of the world, especially the United King- 
dom and the countries of western Europe. In 


i @ ‘erms of Canadian dollars, the value of total Cana- 


dian exports still is greater than the value of total 
imports into Canada. 

During the past two years Canada’s trade with 
the United States has stood at record high levels. 
Canadian imports from the United States were 


_ § Valued at 1,400 million dollars (Canadian dollars) 


~ § in 1946 and 982 million dollars in the first half of 





1947, whereas Canadian exports to the United 


'T States were valued at 890 million dollars in 1946 


and 485 million dollars during the first half of 
1947, At current export-import rates the annual 
#f deficit on merchandise account this year would 
amount to about one billion dollars—a figure which 
is three times the highest prewar deficit. Since 
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the war, moreover, Canada’s customers in the 
United Kingdom and the countries of western 
Europe have found it increasingly difficult to pay 
her in United States dollars. Canada has there- 
fore financed a substantial portion of her exports 
by extending credit assistance. Consequently it 
has been increasingly difficult for her to finance 
the excess of her imports from the United States. 

In these circumstances the Canadian Govern- 
ment has found that it has no alternative other 
than to restrict imports, primarily of consumer 
goods and luxury items, although the imports of 
some classes of capital goods may also be subject 
to direct control. In certain cases imports are be- 
ing prohibited entirely while in other cases they 
will be subject to quotas. 

The Canadian Government has pointed out that 
failure to take effective action now could only mean 
that in the near future measures more drastic than 
those introduced at present would be necessary. 
There will of course continue to be a very large 
United States export trade to Canada, whose econ- 
omy requires many of our raw materials and some 
of our finished goods. Canada has been the best 
customer of the United States for many years and 
will undoubtedly remain so. 

Among the imports which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to restrict are 
certain items specified in the 1938 Canadian- 
United States trade agreement. The Canadian 
Government has therefore asked the United States 
Government to refrain from invoking the provi- 
sions of the 1938 agreement relating to the impo- 
sition of quantitative restrictions. 

The Canadian Government has declared its in- 
tention to administer the controls in a manner 
consistent with the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade which was recently concluded at 
Geneva [printed in part in this issue]. The 
use of quantitative restrictions in order to safe- 
guard a country’s external financial position and 
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balance of international payments is provided for 
in article XII of the General Agreement. This 
article takes account of the situation of a country 
which does not possess sufficient foreign exchange 
to pay for imports required for normal purchases 
and consumption, recognizes that such a country 
may find it necessary to restrict the volume of its 
imports by means of quantitative restrictions, thus 
conserving foreign exchange for the purchase of 
imports essential to the economy of the country, 
and lays down rules for the use of quantitative 
restrictions in such circumstances. 

The Canadian Government has stated that the 
controls will be removed at the earliest possible 
date that circumstances permit, that special pro- 
visions will be made for imports in transit, and 
that sympathetic consideration will be given to 
cases involving particular hardship. 

The United States Government, recognizing the 
fact that Canada does not have sources or reserves 
of United States dollars and gold sufficient to pay 
for the present excess of imports from this country 
and noting the foregoing statements regarding 
Canadian intentions in the administration of con- 
trols, has agreed not to invoke the provisions of 
the 1938 trade agreement. 


In order to aid Canada in maintaining purchase§ », 
of essential equipment and raw materials in the}. 
United States, the Export-Import Bank is making | 
available to Canada a credit of 300 million dollam§y, 
The exchange of letters between the Exportij,, 
Import Bank and the Canadian Government A 
embodying agreement on this credit is algo), 
being made public. It is anticipated that thisfp. 
credit will assist Canada in meeting her presen§ - 
balance-of-payments difficulties until such a timed), 
as the beneficial effects of other arrangements, such pd 
as the Geneva agreements and any European m 
covery program which may be undertaken, ar 
reflected in Canada’s international economic ; 
position. 

In view of Canada’s close relationship with the 
United States and of her stake in a world of” 
multilateral trade and interchangeable currencie,§”, 
it is appreciated that the Canadian Government}™ 
has been reluctant to impose import restriction§"° 
and has now done so only because the increasing§ 
difficulty of her situation left no alternative. h 
terms of her continued contribution to world mg 
construction, Canada’s action should be consideredg am 
as a short-term measure which does not meangite 
abandonment of the long-term objectives sharelf A; 
by the United States, ad 
th: 


in 


EXCHANGE OF MEMORANDA vO 


[Released to the press November 17] 
Aide-Mémoire From the U.S. Government 


The Government of Canada refer to the discus- 
sions which have taken place recently between its 
representatives and those of the Government of 
the United States of America regarding the prob- 
lems confronting Canada because of the rapid and 
marked decline during 1947 of its gold and United 
States dollar reserves. 

It was noted in the course of the discussions that 
this condition was due 1) to an unprecedented 
increase in Canadian imports from the United 
States unmatched by an equivalent increase in 
Canadian exports to the United States, 2) to the 
disruption in consequence of the war of normal 
trade and currency relationships, which ordinarily 
would have allowed Canada to discharge its deficit 
with the United States with the receipts from 
Canadian exports to other countries and 3) to the 
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me 
necessity which Canada, in common concern with§ pr 
the United States, has felt for extending very§of 
substantial financial assistance to various Eure§ yw} 
pean Nations in their urgent problems of post “ 
reconstruction. 

The deterioration of Canada’s gold and United" 
States dollar reserves has proceeded at such a rate 
and to such an extent that the Government of 
Canada are compelled to take immediate remedial§ 4; 
measures. Failure to take effective action nove , 
could only mean, in the circumstances, that int 
near future measures more drastic than contelr 
plated at present would be necessary. 

The Government of Canada find it necessary 
one part of a general programme to curtail impe 
immediately in order to conserve their limited § 
plies of gold and United States dollars. It is agi 
matter of special concern that such an action 
necessary at this time when Canada is working ‘ 
with the United States and other Nations of ttfof 
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irchase§ world to provide a sound basis for the expansion of 
3 in the world trade on a multilateral basis. 

making§ The Government of Canada wish to emphasize 
dollam§ihat it is their intention to administer their con- 
Export§irols in a manner consistent with the General 
rnmentf Agreement on Tariffs and Trade recently con- 
1s also§ cluded at Geneva which will govern trade relations 
1at thisfpetween the signatory countries in the near future. 
presenti The Government of Canada propose to remove 
| & time the controls which they now find necessary to im- 
its, SUChi oe at the earliest possible moment that circum- 
eal TEE tances permit. They will moreover allow imports 
Be arth of any items which are now in transit to Canada. 
“One y At any time during the period when control of 
imports is necessary the Government of Canada 
will give sympathetic consideration to represen- 
tations in regard to any matter connected there- 
rnment{ Vith which because of unusual circumstances in- 
riction§ "ving particular hardships to the principals 
reasing concerned would seem to merit special attention. 
ive, Ing In order to effect the necessary savings of gold 
orld re-gand United States dollars, it is necessary to limit, 
sidered among other imports from the United States, some 
t meangitems specified in Schedule I of the 1938 Trade 
sharelg Agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada. The Government of Canada express the hope 
that the Government of the United States will not 
in the circumstances, consider it necessary to in- 
voke the pertinent provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ment of 1938 during the brief interval before the 
rn with§ provisional coming into force, on January 1st next, 
ig Velyfof the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
3 Eur §vhich will replace the provisions of the earlier 
ost Wat agreement. 

United ee Empassy, 

» oe ashington, D. C., 

veil November 14, 1947. 


omedial§ Aide-M émoire From the U.S. Government 


ce . The Government of the United States of Amer- 
lta refers to the aide-mémoire of the Government 
of Canada, dated November 14, 1947, concerning 
sary pe problems confronting Canada because of the 
mportsp**Tious decline in its gold and United States dollar 
ed s serves, and concerning the limitation on imports 
It iss#from the United States which the Government of 
stion BeVanada therefore considers necessary. 
yorkingg The Government of the United States takes note 
| of thtlof the information presented by the representatives 
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of the Government of Canada in support of its 
contention that temporary controls on imports are 
necessary in view of the current situation respect- 
ing Canada’s gold and United States dollar re- 
serves. It appreciates the repercussions on Can- 
ada’s exchange position resulting from the eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties which various 
European Nations are now experiencing as a result 
of the war. It is aware of the extent to which 
Canada has been participating in European recon- 
struction and of the fact that this effort has con- 
tributed to Canada’s present foreign exchange 
reserve position. 

Acknowledgment is made of the statement by 
the Government of Canada of its intention to ad- 
minister its controls in a manner consistent with 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which 
was recently concluded at Geneva. 

The Government of the United States takes note 
also of the statement of the Government of Canada 
with respect to the duration and the administra- 
tion of the controls. In view of the prolonged 
efforts our two countries have made to promote 
world trade and world recovery, the Government 
of the United States attaches the highest im- 
portance to this indication of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s intention. Having in mind, also, that 
the conditions of the controls contain elements 
which might become unduly prejudicial to the 
position of individual commodities, it is partic- 
ularly concerned that an opportunity be given for 
discussion of the detailed effects where, in its opin- 
ion, the circumstances are sufficiently grave. In 
the circumstances the Government of the United 
States agrees for the duration of the present ar- 
rangement not to invoke the provisions of Articles 
II, III and X of the Trade Agreement of 1938 
between the United States of America and Canada 
in respect of the measures to be taken by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada as set forth in its aide-mémoire. 

It is recognized that the Trade Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and Canada 
remains in full force and effect during the present 
arrangement, save for those temporary modifica- 
tions in its operation provided for in this exchange 
of aides-mémoire, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, 

November 15, 1947. 
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[Released to the press by the Export-Import Bank November 18] 


Letter from the Minister of Finance of Canada 


Orrawa, November 10th, 1947. 


Dear Sm: I refer to the discussions which have 
recently taken place between representatives of 
the Export-Import Bank and of the Government 
of Canada regarding a loan to Canada. During 
the course of these discussions full infermation 
on the Canadian position has been furnished to 
the Export-Import Bank. 

On behalf of the Canadian Government I now 
write to apply for a credit from the Export-Import 
Bank in the amount of $300,000,000. 

With respect to terms, the Canadian Govern- 
ment would contemplate that drawings under the 
credit could be made up to December 31st, 1948, 
and that amounts drawn should be repayable in 
three equal annual instalments on the third, fourth 
and fifth anniversary dates of each drawing. 

The purpose of the loan which is being requested 
is to assist Canada in maintaining purchases of 
essential equipment and raw materials in the 
United States, which purchases will contribute in 
a most important way to the maintenance of a high 
level of production in Canada. 

The Canadian Government believes it would be 
desirable to reduce the commitment of the Export- 
Import Bank by the issue and sale of our securities 
to banks or other private investors in the United 
States. The extent to which this will be possible 
will of course depend upon the absorptive capacity 
of the market. Preliminary investigation of mar- 
ket possibilities will be undertaken in the near 
future. Before any final arrangements are made 
for an issue we will consult with you in regard 
to the extent to which the proceeds are to be used 
to reduce the Export-Import Bank commitment. 

If agreement in principle is reached in regard 
to the establishment of a credit for $300,000,000, 
our representatives will be in a position to discuss 
with your institution the details of terms and con- 
ditions and to supply any further information that 
may be required. 

I wish to express the Canadian Government’s 
appreciation of the courteous and helpful spirit in 
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capit 
which your institution has conducted the disey fac 


sions preliminary to this application. 9 
Yours sincerely, a 

D. C. Anporr rath 

Honorable Hersert E. Gaston, priv 
Acting Chairman, Export-Import Bank, trad 
Washington, D. C. Exp 

any 





Letter from the Acting Chairman of the Board of **! 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank 


November 12, 1947. 


My Dear Mr. Minister: The Board of Dine 
tors of the Export-Import Bank has consi 
your letter of November 10, requesting on behalf 
of the Government of Canada a credit of $300,000, 
000 for the purpose of maintaining purchases in 
the United States of essential equipment and ray 
materials. 

The Bank is prepared to extend a credit to Can- 
ada in the amount requested and has set aside for 
this purpose $300,000,000 of its uncommitted 
funds. : Fore 

Before any part of this commitment can be used 
by the Canadian Government, it will be necessary, II 
of course, to execute a formal agreement betweenf”™ 
the Export-Import Bank and the Government off It 
Canada setting forth in detail the terms and conGove 
ditions of the credit. These terms and conditionsfthe } 
will include, among others, the following: (1)fttied 
provision for repayment of drawings, in accord! f th 
ance with your proposal, in three equal annual inj™ n 
stallments on the third, fourth, and fifth anni f 8 
versary dates of each drawing; (2) provision fot vove 
a period of availability, also in accordance with] ~ 
your suggestion, extending to December 31, 1948}. 
(3) arate of interest on drawings against the credit, 7 
which shall be determined with due regard for tht}... 
policy of the Bank not to compete with privat, 4; 
capital; and (4) schedule of the equipment all] 
raw materials which may be financed by the U#}ssar 
of the credit, together with the dollar amount ™Befut 
be financed within each category. alse 

We note that the Canadian Government believespnit 
that it would be desirable to reduce the commitpocat 
ment of the Export-Import Bank and that it mfiov 
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tends in the near future to approach the private 
apital market in the United States for credit 
. _ Hfacilities with this end in view. That this should 
seu be done at as early a date as possible is a matter 
of primary concern to the Bank because of its 
statutory responsibility not to compete with but 
30TT Prather to encourage and supplement the use of 
private capital in financing United States foreign 
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We shall await your request to open discussions 
between representatives of the Export-Import 
Bank and representatives of your Government re- 
garding the detailed terms and conditions of the 
proposed credit of $300,000,000 to Canada from 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert E. Gaston 


trade. We note that you will consult with the Acting Chairman 
Export-Import Bank prior to the completion of | The Honorable D. C. Ansorr, 
any arrangements for private credit facilities for Minister of Finance, 
ard oft the purposes presently in view. Ottawa, Canada. 
¢ 
94. 
Dine (Answer to Charges That Americans Were implicated in 
iderg{ conspiracy Against Rumanian Government 
behalf 
0,000, NOTE FROM U.S. MINISTER TO RUMANIA TO RUMANIAN 
ses in MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
draw 
afi (Released to the press November 19] By virtue of United States participation in the 
dei On Friday, November 14, 1947, Rudolf E. Schoen- agreements of Yalta, Potsdam and Moscow and 
: pe jeld, United States Minister to Rumania, delivered in the exercise of United States prerogatives as 
mel the following note to the Rumanian Ministry for an Armistice Power, American representatives, 
Foreign Affairs for legitimate purposes, have maintained associa- 


Ihave been directed by my Government to com- 


ale nunicate to you the following: 


ent off It has come to the attention of the United States 
id con-#Government that the indictment of the leaders of 












Jitionsfthe National Peasant Party of Rumania recently 
x: (i)fitied includes charges that former representatives 
ccord-#ot the United States in Rumania or American 
ual inguembers of their missions were implicated in an 


-apnifilleged conspiracy to overthrow the Rumanian 
‘on forfvernment by force and violence. The Govern- 
» withtut of the United States has taken note of these 
19481" sations, not only as to their substance but also 
credit sto their character and as to the manner in which 
eel have been put forward, which in itself 
for lords eloquent commentary on their political 
rive Potivation and insincerity. 
nt al! The United States Government deems it unnec- 
he UWesary and inappropriate to dignify by specific 
punt “Refutation charges presented in this fashion which 
sly insinuate that the Government of the 
elieveswnited States through its representatives has ad- 
ommit-focated or lent support to a contemplated attempt 
t it iP overturning the Rumanian Government by force. 


ul vember 30, 1947 


tions with representatives of all significant politi- 
cal elements in Rumania. Such associations have 
been known to all and have properly been ques- 
tioned by none. 

The United States has never condoned the un- 
representative character of the present Rumanian 
Government nor the methods by which it attained 
and has perpetuated its authority. The views and 
efforts of the United States, in conformity with its 
responsibilities to assist Rumania in obtaining a 
broadly representative Government responsive to 
the will of its people, are a matter of public record. 
So also are the views of the United States Govern- 
ment concerning the denial of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms to large segments of the 
Rumanian population in contravention of inter- 
national commitments made by the Rumanian 
Government. 

The Rumanian people as well as free people 
everywhere will know how to assess the kind of 
implications directed against the Government of 
the United States which have been brought for- 
ward in this devious fashion. 
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Greek Government Ratifies Treaty of Peace 
With Italy 


Statement by Acting Secretary Lovett 


[Released to the press November 21] 

The United States Government has been pleased 
to learn that the Government of Greece completed 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Italy on 
October 28. We consider this action as a further 
step toward the restoration of normal conditions 
in Europe and as further evidence of the desire of 
the Greek Government on its part to achieve peace- 
ful relations with its neighbors. It is to be hoped 
that the ratification of the Italian peace treaty will 
usher in a new era of cooperation among the coun- 
tries of the eastern Mediterranean and provide the 
basis for lasting peace and security in this critical 
area. 

The Italian peace treaty settles the problems 
which arose between Greece and Italy as a result of 
the war. Greece, which was the object of unpro- 
voked aggression launched from neighboring 
countries, has made clear on a number of occasions 
that it has certain claims which could not be con- 
sidered in connection with the Italian treaty since 
they do not involve Italy. It is gratifying that the 
Government of Greece, instead of attempting to 
settle these claims by unilateral measures, is will- 
ing to leave them for consideration at some future 
time by the appropriate international organ. 

The procedure followed by the Greek Govern- 
ment with respect to the Italian peace treaty dem- 
onstrates once again the willingness of Greece to 
cooperate in the carrying out of decisions reached 
by international agreement and the intention of 
Greece to seek attainment of its aims only through 
established and appropriate channels. 


Mexico Pays Sixth Instalment Under 
Claims Convention 
[Released to the press November 19] 
The Chargé d’Affaires of Mexico has presented 
to the Assistant Secretary of State for political 
affairs the Mexican Government’s check for $2,- 
500,000, United States currency, representing the 
sixth annual instalment due to the United States 
under the claims convention concluded November 
19, 1941. The Assistant Secretary of State re- 
quested the Chargé d’Affaires to convey to his 
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Government an expression of this Governmenf 
appreciation. 

Under the terms of the convention Meg 
agreed to pay the United States $40,000(j 
United States currency, in settlement of certgi 
property claims of citizens of the United Stat 
against the Government of Mexico, as des 
in the convention. Payments heretofore maj 
amount to $18,500,000. With the present payme 
of $2,500,000 the balance remaining to be pa 
amounts to $19,000,000 to be liquidated over 
period of years by the annual payment by Mex 
of not less than $2,500,000, United States cu 
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can Series 34. Pub. 2949. 4 pp. Free. 
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tute of Inter-American Affairs. 
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Discussion of the Geneva draft of a charter for 
International Trade Organization. 


A Constitution for World Trade. 

Series 108. Pub. 2964. 14 pp. 5¢. 
Summary of the provisions of the Geneva draft char 
for ITo. 
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Mexig Remittance Facilities Between the U.S. and Japan Established 






































000,08 Through Commercial Banking Channels 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The Department of State announced on No- 
‘vember 19 that Military Government regulations 
in effect in Japan have been relaxed to permit 
the remittance of funds through commercial 
Thanking channels to any person in Japan, natural 
or juridical, including Japanese nationals, within 
the limitations prescribed by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in Japan. 

This action has been taken in view of the de- 
sire of persons and organizations abroad to make 
remittances for charitable or similar purposes to 
Japanese nationals, and in anticipation of the 
ned of foreign businessmen entering Japan to 
obtain funds to meet current expenses while in 
Japan and of the probable need of United Na- 
tions nationals for funds for the rehabilitation 
and preservation of their property in Japan. 
Heretofore, facilities for the remittance of funds 
through banking channels were available gen- 
erally only to personnel and organizations offi- 
mcally accredited to, or connected with, General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers in Japan. 

‘| Under these revised regulations and in accord- 
Aunce with limitations currently in effect, any 
person in Japan may now receive remittances up 
loa maximum of $1,000 per month through any 
American bank licensed to operate a branch in 
Japan. However, larger amounts may be author- 
id by the Supreme Commander whenever cir- 
imstances justify such action. Outpayments 
ill be made in yen at the military rate of con- 
rrsion of 50 yen for one dollar or, to the extent 
lat the remittee is entitled thereto on the basis 
if theater regulations, in military-payment certifi- 
ates or other dollar facilities, including dollar 
leposit accounts in branches of non-Japanese 
mnks in Japan. 

The relaxation of theater regulations with re- 
pect to remittances in no way affects the current 
ry rictions on the acquisition of property in 
ered pan by persons outside Japan or on any trans- 
world, #0n of a financial or commercial nature be- 
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tween persons in Japan and any foreign person, 
natural or juridical. Such transactions may not 
be engaged in except with the approval of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan. 

At present the only American bank having a 
branch in Japan through which remittances may 
be effected is the National City Bank of New 
York. However, it is expected that in the near 
future the Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York and the Bank of America of San 
Francisco will also have established branches in 
Japan. 





Tropical Medicine and Malaria Congresses— Continued 
from page 1041 

markedly during the war years, the coming meet- 
ings will greatly facilitate and hasten the pooling 
of this useful knowledge. Outstanding scientists 
from many countries will be invited to present 
their findings, new processes will be demonstrated 
at the Government laboratories in Beltsville and 
Bethesda, and there will be scientific and commer- 
cial exhibits of recently developed apparatus and 
techniques. 

In order that observations and experience in 
many fields of tropical medicine may be reported 
within the available time, the scientific meetings 
will be held in 12 sections in Government audi- 
toriums, and as many as four will meet at a time. 
Two evening meetings will be devoted to the com- 
memoration of historic discoveries in tropical med- 
icine. The first will celebrate the demonstration 
by the famous American scientist, Walter Reed, of 
the method of spread of yellow fever by mosquitoes 
and his admission to the Hallof Fame. The sec- 
ond will commemorate the discovery by the dis- 
tinguished British scientist, Ronald Ross, 50 years 
ago, of the mosquito transmission of malaria. 
When the Congresses are over the papers pre- 
sented will be published so as to extend the in- 
fluence of the meetings in helping all countries 
control their tropical diseases,:which is, in effect, 
the main object of the Congresses. 
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